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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CRITICISM AND GOSSIP.—A CHAPTER BY THE WAY. 


SAS way city, but picturesque nepal description. By the 

advice of Bess we have taken it en route, and are staying 

: here for a week. We had not been in the place an hour 
bites Father Ellis dropped in upon us. 

“What am I doing here? Visiting a brother cleric. Why should 
I not make holiday as well as other people?” said the reverend 
gentleman, his eyes sparkling and his cheeks glowing with health. 

The Reverend Berkeley Ellis is quite a picture. Tall and portly, 
with grey hair and a white beard, he looks like a patriarch ; but 
there is a youthful twinkle in his eye, and his full, ruddy cheeks have 
all the glow of robust middie age. He is not more than forty-five, and 
yet we treat him as if he were a sage of seventy. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Father,” I say ; “ you shall clear up 
for us that point about the blood on tie stairs at Holyrood. We are 
fresh from Edinburgh, and full of historical crotchets.” 

“Riddle me no historical riddles,” says the Father, promptly; “I 
am out for a holiday, I tell you. Let us go and see Finchale Abbey, 
and talk of Bede.” 

“Yes, that is the best thing to do,” says Bess. 

Mrs. Kenrick is out with Cissy. They are at the cathedral service. 
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Bess, the Father, and myself, go for a long walk. We are all full of 
chat and gossip. I never remember the Father being so bright and 
lively. He called the Rev. Paul Felton a bad name, and said he 
was to be married that very day. I am thankful there is no prospect 
of my son Tom encountering him. It would be most reprehensible 
if Tom should pull his nose ; the boy is too impulsive to remember 
what is due to a clergyman, in respect of his cloth. Tom is in 
London, preparing for his Indian journey. 

In the evening after tea we are quite a happy family party in the 
northern city, and this is our talk. 

Father Ellis. 1 Vike the story. It is good, honest work,—no sen- 
sationalism, no murders, no bigamy. 

Myself. “ Wait for the end,” I say; you do not know what may 
be coming. The subtle novelist may be reserving his blue fire for a 
grand flare-up at the last. 

Father Ellis. Does Mrs. Kenrick still object to the om ? 

Mrs. Kenrick. Yes; I am paying the penalty of admiring my 
husband’s genius. 

Father Ellis. You are afraid the Hallow folk will not like you so 
well because C. K. had to fight his own way, and got stained a little 
with the dust and mud of battle. 

Mrs. Kenrick. My thoughts were for the children, Mr. Ellis. 
Christopher, in my mind, is too high above the world and its petti- 
ness for me to care what Hallow thinks of him. Hallow and Hallow- 
shire ought to be proud that he condescends to live in the county. 

Father Ellis. Bravo! Spoken like a true wife! And Hallow is 
proud of him, is it not, Miss Bessie?” 

Bess. Thope so. We are. 

Father Ellis. We are, indeed. 


Myself. 1 wish I were worthier your pride. It is pardonable vanity . 


for my wife and children to be proud of me; but I have done 
nothing, nothing: The standard of excellence, which I raised for 
myself throughout life, towers up mountains higher than any point I 
have reached, or ever shall reach. I am content, and therefore 
happy, as who would not be with a good wife, a reasonable income, 
and children that are blessings ? 

Father Ellis. “Happy man be his dole!” I like those extracts 
from your diary, sir. Genuine, I suppose ? 

Myself. You are too much of a gentleman, Father Ellis, to doubt 
my word. If I were to say “ No,” you would be puzzled ; if I said 
“Yes,” you might not be quite satisfied even then. 

Cissy (interrupting). I knew they were coloured, as you:call it.. I 
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told mother so when I found her actually crying over one particular 
entry. 

Mrs. Kenrick, Cissy, dear, do not be so impulsive ; you will be as 
bad as your brother. 

Bessie. In your early literary career, father, did you ever meet 
Thackeray ? 

Myself. Yes; and he gave me an encouraging word of advice: he 
was struggling himself in those days. I remember travelling with 
Etty to York one day after I had been introduced to Thackeray. The 
author would, I fancy, sooner have been the artist. Etty was telling 
me how he picked up his model for Joan of Arc. The picture had 
been waiting for a woman’s face, and the right one he encountered 
accidentally in Westminster Abbey. His niece followed the lady 
home, found out her address, and Etty painted her by the consent 
of herself and father, a doctor of London. 

father Ellis. He painted rapidly ? 

Myself. Very. I once saw him at work. 

Cissy. You will tell us something about your art studies, and your 
successful and happy days. Your troubles seem never-ending. 

Myself. Happiness, as a rule, is not interesting in print The 
repose of success, quiet success, wants incident. 

Cissy. What becomes of Tom Folgate and Mrs. Mitching ? 

Myself. Ah, that is a sad story to come ! 

Mrs. Kenrick. Poor Mitching! I remember seeing him myself, a 
weak, maudlin old gentleman, with wandering grey eyes. That 
woman deserved all the dreadful things which could befal her! 

Father Ellis. Not said with your usual charity, Mrs. Kenrick. 

Mrs. Kenrick, There are bounds to charity, Mr. Ellis. 

Father Ellis, True, true ; let us change the subject. Who was it 
that said Durham looked as if it had been down a coal-pit, and had 
forgotten to wash its face afterwards ? 

Bess. Very good. 

Father Ellis. No; 1 think it was Leigh Hunt, Miss Bess. 

Myself. A very weak joke, Father. 

Father Ellis. Which? My repartee? I have been taking a lesson 
from Happy Thoughts. 

Myself. Unhappy Thoughts would be.a good subject,—the melan- 
choly thoughts of a man of genius. 

Father Ellis. Omnes ingeniosos mélancholicos. You would have one 
write the work only during his melancholy moments. .A good idea. 
By the way, when you write a story, do you plan it out and arrange 
all the incidents before hand ? 

Bie 
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Myself. Sometimes. 

Father Ellis. Your characters master you now and then, and will 
have their own way ; you confess as much in one of your books. 

Myself. Indeed? I do not remember it. 

Father Ellis. 1 have heard other novelists say so. It reminds one 
of Dryden’s confession that a rhyme often helped him to an idea. 
Somebody says that language, the servant of thought, often becomes 
its master. I have experienced that in writing sermons. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Forgive me for interrupting so interesting a topic, 
Mr. Ellis, by saying good night. Don’t imagine I wish you to go. 
Christophe is sure to sit up an hour longer yet. 

a * * * * * ” 

Christopher did sit up an hour longer ; in good sooth, he was not 
in bed until the cathedral bell had tolled out the hour of two in the 
morning, and all owing to the most astonishing proposition of Father 
Ellis, which is duly set forth in the following complete note of our 
conversation, opened as soon as the women were gone by my 
reverend companion. 

Father Ellis. Kenrick, we are old friends and true friends. 

Myself. Is that a new discovery ? 

Father Ellis. 1 have a plan for bringing us still closer together, or 
separating us perhaps for ever. 

Myself. You speak in riddles, Father. 

Father Ellis. Call me not father. I am in no wise entitled to so 
venerable a distinction, either by age or position ; and just now I 
have no wish for the special honours of age. 

Myself. 1 hope the whiskey has not disagreed with you, old 
friend ? 

Father Ellis. Nothing has disagreed with me, nor is anything 
likely to do so under your mahogany tree, as Thackeray calls it,—a 
capital song that, by the way ; one of the Mayhews sung it amongst 
some friends of mine whom I used to visit in town. 

Myself. Indeed; you were quite a buck in your young days, 
father. 

Father Ellis. No; but I was in a good literary set, have dined 
often at the Johnson Club, and the Garrick, when it was in its old 
quarters; knew Thackeray—one of the most charming conversa- 
tionalists I ever met,—and Macready, whom Forster, of the Guild 
of Literature and Art set, used to imitate. I once spent a day with 
Tennyson ; I have seen Lord Brougham in a passion, and heard 
Dizzy talk sarcastically of the Conservative press ; I have written for 
the quarterlies ; and—— 
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Myseif. And write still, for that matter; but you had something of 
special importance to speak about when you reminded me that we 
are old friends and true, friends. 

Father Ellis. Thad; and I never in my life found it so difficult to 
say what I wish to say and must say. 

Myse/f. Out with it, old friend; I am sure it is nothing that will 
disgrace the church or yourself. 

Father Ellis. Or you, I hope. It is this, sir: I want your permis- 
sion to offer my hand to your eldest daughter, Bess. 

Myself. What! Why, you’re drunk, Ellis. 

Father Ellis, Not at all, my dear boy; not at all. I’m in love, not 
in liquor. 

Myself. In love! Excuse my laughing, Father. And does Bess 
know of this ? 

Father Ellis. She does ; we have talked it over any time this 
twelvemonth. 

Myself. Father Ellis, is that right? Ought you not to have 
spoken to me before? 

Father Ellis. Y would have done so; but — objected. She 
said fyou would treat it as a joke; and, by Jupiter, she is right! 
Not that I see anything to laugh at. 

Myself. Well, perhaps there is nothing to laugh at; only it is a 
very odd notion for Bess and you. 

Father Ellis. Why, why, my friend ? 

Myself. Bess has long been looked upon as the old maid of the 
family, and you as the father confessor. 

Father Ellis. Old maid! What call you old? She is only just 
over thirty ; and I’m not ten years older. Why shall we not marry ? 
We can afford it. 

Myself. 1 have no objection, friend ; but be sure you know your 
own mind. 

Father Ellis. Nay, Kenrick, do not laugh at me. Our marriage, if 
it be not a hot love-match, like your own, will be founded in esteem 
and respect—a union of dear friends, who have confidence and trust 
in each other, and who will be helpmates and companions in a higher 
and nobler sense, perhaps, than is generally meant or understood by 
those who marry in the hey-day of youth. 

Myself. I \augh no longer, friend. You have my full permission to 
offer your hand to Bess, and a father’s best wishes and prayers for 
your happiness. 

Father Ellis. My dear Kenrick, I thank you heartily. Supposing 
Bess has really made up her mind, may we fix an early day ? 
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Myself, What do you call an early day? 

Father Ellis, This day month. 

Myself. Consult the women on that point,—consult the women. 
Good night, Ellis, good night. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


I HAVE A ROMANTIC AND INTERESTING ADVENTURE, 


I MET my messenger returning. He looked woebegone and 
miserable. ‘That was, however, nothing new, it was his customary 
look. It suited my half-serious, half-stagey fancy just then, to 
associate him with Gaspar. 

“Tt reached her, and was returned to me with blows. Dost hear, 
Meinotte? with blows? Death! Are we slaves still, that we are to 
be thus dealt with, we peasants ?” 

No, that is not what he said, and I did not re-read my letter in a 
theatrical attitude. 

‘‘T gave the letter to the lady,” he said, “ and the letter-carrier gave 
her another at the same time. She was walking with a gentleman.” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said, anxiously. 

“¢Excuse me,’ she said to the gentleman, as was looking awful 
sweet upon her; and then she opens yours, and then she opens the 
*tother, which last was a long letter, and it took her ever so long to 
run her pretty eyes through it.” 

* Well, what then ?” 

«She says, as she gave me a shilling, she says, ‘Tell Mr. Kenrick 
that I have just heard from Miss Julia Belmont, and I will write to 
him by post ;’ and then she looked at the swell that was walking 
with her, as much as to say, ‘Put that in your pipe and smoke it.’” 

“Ts that all? What was the gentleman like ?” 

* Like hisself, I suppose. I thought you might want to know who 
he was; so I axed.” 

“You are a good fellow,” I said. 

“Thankee,” replied my messenger; “it was young Squire Howard.” 

“Thank you, my friend; you may go home now. Call at my 
lodgings, and say I may not be there again until to-morrow. On your 
way to the theatre in the morning see if there are any letters for me. 
If there are, bring them to yonder public. You see it, just at the 
bend, past Lady Somerfield’s.” 

“TI knows it ; all right, sir.” 

“ And I know it too,” I said to myself, thinking of that day when, 
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penniless and hungry, I wondered how much it would pay for 
“ Robin Adair.” 

There must be some mystery here, it seemed to me. Were all my 
gorgeous plans of happiness once more coming to an ending? Was 
this visit of Howard to my dear girl the result of last night’s business? 
Perhaps he was at the theatre ready to take advantage of Esther’s 
sudden and just jealousy. I hated Julia Belmont for a moment in 
my heart then, and it was well for him and for me that Cator 
Manners was not within earshot. Was this fellow Howard at Lady 
Somerfield’s for the purpose of making another proposal for Esther’s 
hand? Was it all a plot, or what? Had Esther deceived me from 
the beginning? No; the very thought was an outrage. There could 
be nothing but truth in those dear eyes that used to look into mine 
in the old days at Lindford. She had just received a letter from 
Julia Belmont ! What did that mean ? There was evidently treachery 
somewhere. I congratulated myself that an explanation must be 
close at hand. 

I walked on with my troubled thoughts until I came in sight of 
that ivy-covered house which I had blessed many a time in my 
prayers. Evening shadows were beginning to fall upon the tender- 
looking landscape. My first impulse was to walk straight into the 
house and ask for Miss Wilton ; my next impulse, prompted by an 
unworthy jealous thought, was to act the spy. “And be arrested, 
perhaps, for trespassing,” suggested Caution ; “why not bribe the 
servants?” Opportunely there came out of the house a man who 
evidently had authority in the servants’ hall. He was showing out 
a brother butler, and he stood at the gate for a few minutes after 
his friend had gone round the turning in the road. 

I did not offer his magnificence of the kitchen a bribe; but when he 
had strutted back again, I quietly entered the shrubbery and crept 
close to the drawing-room window, where two people were talking. I 
recognised the soft voice of one at once; it was Lady Somerfield’s. 

“I wonder you have not more pride, Howard,” said the lady; 
“your branch of the family belongs to the tamest of the Somerfield 
lot, or you would have stood upon your dignity long since. I am 
very sorry that I ever introduced the girl here. Your eloquence ought 
not to have conquered my own judgment in the matter.” 

“I know Iam a great fool, Lady Somerfield ; but I cannot help it.” 

“Fool! Your infatuation is simple lunacy. The young lady’s 
coolness is certainly not flattering to you.” 

“Tt is that which stimulates my love. I could make any sacrifice 
for her, and I think my affection would be pure and lasting.” 
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“Romantic youth! And has she refused you again, after last night?” 

“T have not yet given her an opportunity of refusing. If these 
were not such prosy days I would carry her off, my lady; I would 
compromise her reputation, and then honourably marry her.” 

“ Fie, fie!” said Lady Somerfield. 

“You infernal scoundrel!” I said, between my teeth, and it was 
happiness to me at that moment to think that I might enjoy the bless- 
ing of a moment’s danger for Esther’s sake. That dramatic business 
of the previous night had got into my brain a little. Oh, to hear 
Esther cry, “ Help! Kenrick, have I no protector?” Would I 
spare the fellow as Mé/notte spared Beauseant? I clutched a laurel 
branch and squeezed the leaves almost into pulp. 

“It was a cruel device that theatrical business ; but how well the 
young man played !” said the lady. 

“ Wretched pleb!” said the gentleman. 

“ And yet you are in competition with him for this girl, penniless 
as she is, and without even the pride of blood and position on her 
side ; and I am weak eaough to help you in your folly. Cousin, 
this nonsense must end at once.” 

“It shall,” said the gentleman. 

There was another voice now. It was Esther’s. How my heart 
beat! I crept so close to the window that I was nearly in the room. 

“ Lady Somerfield,” said Esther, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
“T must go home, if you please. I have taken the liberty to order 
your carriage.” 

“Indeed, Miss Wilton! What can have happened?” said the lady. 

“‘T have learnt that it was through Mr. Howard that you were so 
good as to give me a home in your house; you were cognisant of 
what he is pleased to call his love for me. I despise him! And he 
was mean enough to take part in a weak, silly plot to injure me in 
the estimation of Mr. Kenrick, and to make me think ill of him. 
Mr. Howard knew of this performance last night, and was permitted 
to come to your box in order that Mr. Kenrick might see him with 
me; Mr. Kenrick was induced to play that part with that lady to 
confirm my stupid jealousy. I know everything ; here is a letter of 
explanation from Miss Belmont, who is engaged to be married to Mr. 
Cator Manners.” 

Esther was quite out of breath with her little speech, and I crept 
close within the curtains, my heart beating wildly and my brain in a 
whirl of excitement. 

“You interpret «vents so strangely,” said Mr. Howard, a little 
huskily. 
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“JT fear there is a great deal of truth in Miss Wilton’s interpreta- 
tion of events,” said Lady Somerfield, calmly ; “and I am very sorry 
indeed that I am mixed up in so weak and foolish an intrigue. I 
can only say for my cousin that he has a sincere admiration for you, 
and would think himself a blessed, happy creature for life if you 
would consent to marry him. It is true that upon his representations 
to me, and the late Lord Somerfield knowing and respecting your 
father, that I was induced to see Mrs. Wilton, and offer you a home 
here; and I have so high a regard for you, Esther, that I shall be 
very sorry indeed if you should really leave me.” 

“T am deeply sensible of your ladyship’s kindness,” said Esther ; 
“but I should be unjust to myself, to your ladyship, and to another, 
if I remained here an hour longer.” 

I was surprised to hear my darling speak with such spirit, and at 
this moment it was in my mind to rush from my hiding-place to say 
that I should be unjust to them all if I remained in hiding a moment 
longer. It would have been a good point to make. I felt half 
ashamed at being a listener; but what I heard gave me so much 
happiness that I would not interrupt the dialogue. 

“ Miss Wilton, you have my consent to take your own course. It 
is ten miles to Fleetborough ; you will startle your mother by arriving 
there at ten o’clock at night, and without previous notice.” 

“Pardon me, Lady Somerfield, I must go; under all the circum- 
stances, I think there is no other course open for me.” 

“ Will you permit me to say, Lady Somerfield,” said Mr. Howard, 
“that I am deeply grieved that you should be subject to any annoy- 
ance on my account. And I need not assure Miss Wilton that I 
would not in any way have offended her for the world.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, I only wish for Lady Somerfield’s 
consent to go home.” 

“You have it, Esther ; but you cannot go pate” 

“If Miss Wilton would honour me to that extent, Fleetborough 
is only a little out of my way, and I could see her home. I 
should accept her condescension as a token of forgiveness for 
any unhappiness I may have caused ier, and I shall be happy 
to be the bearer of any message from Lady Somerfield to Mrs. 
Wilton.” 

It was the work of a moment. All the subtle, designing cowardli- 
ness of that little speech crowded into my understanding. My love 
for Esther, my joy at her faithfulness, my admiration of her womanly 
spirit, and my romantic indiscretion hurried me into a rash but 
dramatic situation. Quietly parting the curtains that hung down 
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over the half-opened folding windows, I entered the room, and bow- 
ing to Lady Somerfield most respectfully, said,— 

“Perhaps Miss Wilton would pees to have me for her companion 
to Fleetborough.” 

“Oh, my dear Christopher!” said Esther, throwing herself into 
my arms, and beginning to sob, all her womanly fortitude giving way 
when it was no longer needed. 

“A very dramatic incident, and prettily done,” said Lady Somer- 
field, with all her calm self-possession. 

*‘ Confounded impertinence !” said Mr. Howard, whom I met now 
face to face for the first time in my life. 

He was my own height, a well-looking gentleman of about thirty, 
with light brown hair, blue eyes, thin, firm lips, and lank, weak 
whiskers. 

“ We will settle our little matters of account when there are no ladies 
present,” I said, with a glance of challenge and defiance at Howard. 

* Puppy !” said the gentleman. 

“ Fie!” said Lady Somerfield ; “the actor will prove the greater 
gentleman of the two, cousin, if you are not careful.” 

Lady Somerfield seemed to enjoy the scene, as if it were a stage 
rehearsal done specially for her edification. 

“We shall meet again,” said Mr. Howard, striding out of the room. 

“* Bravo !” said Lady Somerfield, in a sharp, quick way, gently 
clapping her hands. “Let the drop-scene go down; it is a very 
effective tableau.” 

Then putting her hand gently upon Esther’s shoulder, she said,— 

‘And now, young lady, between these two lovers we must be 
careful, or you may find yourself without one at all. You shall not go 
home to-night. I will take you to your mother’s house myself in the 
morning ; and there Mr. Kenrick can meet us. I charge you, sir,” 
turning to me, ‘‘not to interfere with my cousin, Mr. Howard. I 
will be his surety. The age of duelling is over ; and we can have 
no fighting, sir, amongst gentlemen, which does not contemplate 
gentlemanly weapons.” 

As she spoke, her ladyship gradually wound her arm round 
Esther, and separated her from me. 

“There, Mr. Kenrick, now we must say adieu, until to-morrow. 
Mr. Howard will leave the house when you are clear of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I will pledge you my honour for the safe and happy 
keeping of Miss Wilton. We shall leave here at eleven in the morning 
for Fleetborough, where I shall place the lady in the hands of her 
mother,” 
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“ Are you satisfied, Esther?” I asked. 

*‘ Yes,” she said, looking at me in the kind, loving fashion of our 
Lindford days. 

“Sir, I rely upon you with regard to my deluded cousin Howard,” 
said Lady Somerfield. 

“‘ Lady Somerfield, I rely upon you with regard to my dear Miss 
Wilton, and I offer you my abject apologies for a most uncourteous 
entrance into your house.” 

Her ladyship bowed with graceful ease, and smiling her forgive- 
ness, pointed to the open door. I took my leave. 


If this had been a mere story for the libraries,—a romance ot 
incident, and not a veritable history,—I should have made Esther 
Wilton leave Lady Somerfield’s that night, in her ladyship’s carriage. 
On the way, Mr. Howard would have attempted to carry her off, and 
C. K. would suddenly have turned up to rescue her. Or I might have 
preferred to interrupt the conversation just as I really did, and when 
I left the house I could have watched it all night, and prevented an 
attempt at abduction as the bell was tolling the solemn hour of twelve. 
Better still, perhaps, in a dramatic sense, I might during my watch 
have witnessed a burglary at Lady Somerfield’s, and seized the robber 
at a critical juncture, only to discover in him one of my early charac- 
ters in the romance who had gone to the bad. Fancy, for instance, 
Tom Folgate turned robber! He may come even to worse grief 
than that. 

But this is of course a true history, and I must therefore adhere to 
the regular course of events. When I left the house, the sun had 
gone down, and it was nearly dark. I hid myself once more 
amongst the laurels, determining not to leave the place until Mr. 
Howard had departed. In about an hour a horse was brought to 
the front door, Mr. Howard got on his back, and in a few minutes I 
heard the last sound of the animal’s clattering hoofs on the hard 
highway. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“THIS DAY SHALL BE A LOVE-DAY.” 


FLEETBOROUGH is badly named; it is not fleet in any respect. 
Even its river is slow and lazy, creeping through the town and under 
the bridges as if there were no sea waiting for it beyond the great 
wide marshes. Fleet! nothing is fleet here: even the air is sluggish, 
and the church bells are slow-sounding, dreamy things. Sparrows go 
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about the streets in a confidential way, and pigeons flop down upon 
you, as if they are assured by long experience that nobody will take 
the trouble to molest them. The streets slumber, whilst contemplative 
shopkeepers stand at their doors and look on. Yet, the clerks in 
the Proctor’s offices had sufficient animation left amongst them to 
look at me with surprise when I made inquiries about marriage 
licences, as if they perceived the shadow of some good joke in a 
person taking the trouble to get married. 

The weather was hot, perhaps that made a difference ; but it was 
hot on both my visits to Fleetborough. I do not for a moment refer 
to the listless, drowsy, dreamy character of the town as a reflection 
upon the place. By no means: I loved it for these somnolent charac- 
teristics. ‘There was something soothing in the quiet air of the town. 
I felt as if I had taken, with it, an opiate which would bring rest and 
pleasant dreams. But I loved it most for the dear sake of Esther 
Wilton, whom I met at her mother’s house in the afternoon of the 
day upon which Lady Somerfield had brought her home. 

Mrs. Wilton had betaken herself to the retirement of a pleasant 
cottage in Fleetborough, and Miss Barbara resided with her; the other 
“‘ meg,” the thin and dainty Priscilla, remaining in Lindford to assist 
her aunt in training the minds of forty young ladies who were fortu- 
nate enough to be pupils at “The Seminary for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, Uphill, Lindford.” 

Miss Barbara received me. She jerked a how-do-you-do into my 
face, and asked me to sit down, in the same breath. She looked red 
and rosy: the crow’s feet about her eyes were pink and streaky, like 
the lines in winter apples. 

“* Has Miss Esther come home?” I asked. 

** Yes,” said Barbara ; “ she has.” 

“Is Mrs. Wilton at home ?” 

“ Yes,” said the elder “ meg” ; “she is.” 

“ Can I see her?” 

“ Yes” (in the same jerky fashion) ; “ you can.” 

** Will you show me to her?” . 

“ Yes,” she said, opening a door close at hand ; “ there she is.” 

Mrs. Wilton was sitting by the window in a little parlour over- 
looking a small garden. A woodbine had climbed up to the window- 
sill, and sent forth a dull, sluggish perfume, which was almost pain- 
fully sweet. 

“* T hope you are well, Mrs. Wilton?” I said, taking her hand. 

“ Better than I have been,” said the old lady, who did not seem to 
be altered in the least ; “ better, considering all the trouble I’ve had.” 
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I was determined not to delay what I had come prepared to say 
about Esther. 

“ It is a long time now since I first spoke to you about marrying 
Esther,” I said, with an abruptness that seemed to make the old lady 
much more wakeful than she was when I first entered. 

“ Yes,” she said, inquiringly. 

“‘ T was a boy then, a foolish, presumptuous boy, perhaps, in those 
days. I am a man now, and with more than a man’s common 
experience. If Esther is willing to marry me at once, have you any 
objection to our union ?” 

“ You are so very sudden; and I am sure I should be the last 
to-—— 

And then she wept, just as she had done at Lindford years before. 

“* My husband was nothing like so old as you—I mean my first 
husband ; and I don’t know that we were too young, though it is 
always time enough to begin troubles. You know what losses I have 
had, and all through being too good to my children, they say; but 
what is a mother to do when her only son asks her for what is 
his own ?>——” 

Mrs. Wilton wept copiously as she contemplated her difficulties, 
and just at the conclusion of her last outburst, Miss Barbara, without 
the slightest warning, came and bumped herself down in a chair close 
to her mother. ‘This disconcerted me for a moment ; but I ignored 
the lady ; I continued my proposition, as though she had not been 
present. 

“ My income, Mrs. Wilton,” I said, “is now sufficient to enable 
me to give your daughter a home at least equal to the one she will 
leave ; and I need not, I hope, say that I have no mercenary feelings 
with regard to this marriage.” 

“ Esther will have a thousand pounds,” said Barbara, fiercely, 
“ some day ; and five hundred down on her wedding-day.” 

** Which I shall be happy to hand over to Mrs. Wilton for her own 
benefit,” I said, returning the “ meg’s” defiant gaze. 

“You think I hate you, I suppose,” she said, quickly, crossing her 
arms ; “ but I don’t.” 

“ T do not think anything about it,” I said. 

“You are sure, eh? Don’t make any mistake. I admire you. 
Mother!” 

“ Yes, Barbara,” said Mrs. Wilton. 

“ Let Mr. Christopher Kenrick have your daughter Esther.” 

“ T am sure I have no objection, if it is for her own happiness,” 
said the old lady. 


” 
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** Of course it’s for her own happiness,” said Miss Barbara, still 
preserving the same defiant expression of countenance. 

“ T thought it was all off between them,” said Mrs. Wilton, looking 
at her daughter, whilst her hands wandered to the leaves of a plant 
that was growing on a table near the window. 

“So it was, but not through him,” Barbara replied. ‘ He’s a brave, 
honest gentleman, and you should be proud of such a son-in-law.” 

Barbara rose as she spoke, and coming over to me, said—“ There !” 
very sharply, and offered me her hand, which I shook very heartily. 

“ T don’t like you, for all that,” she said, as grimly as ever; “ but 
I admire constancy, honesty, and courage.” 

“ Why, you always used to say, Barbara, that Squire Howard was 
as good a match as if Esther married a prince,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
reproachfully, “and nothing was too bad to say against Mr. Kenrick.” 

“ Oh!” jerked out the “ meg,” “ never mind that.” 

“Tam sure I only wish for the welfare and happiness of Esther. 
Nobody would believe as she could have had Lady Somerfield’s 
cousin; and I am sure it was most condescending of him to offer 
her marriage,—and he so rich and handsome,” said Mrs. Wilton, in a 
complaining tone, and rocking herself in her chair. 

“ Handsome !” said Barbara. ‘I don’t know where his beauty is ; 
his money is mostly in the funds.” 

“What a blessing it would have been to the family for him to have 
married into it: he could have helped us in our troubles, and would ; 
and Lady Somerfield said herself as he was mad in love. I’m sure 
there is nothing but crosses and trials and afflictions in this world.” 

Upon which reflection Mrs. Wilton wept fresh tears, and I e. pected 
every moment that she would revoke her consent to my marriage with 
Esther. If she had done so, I would have married Esther without 
it, if my darling had been willing ; but that might not have been so 
easy, as I found afterwards when, she being a minor, I had to make 
affidavit and swear that I had her mother’s consent to our union. 

“This is childish, mother,” said Barbara. ‘“ The girl will have 
nobody to marry her at all, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Well, I only hope Mr. Kenrick can keep her; for it has never 
been in my knowledge that newspaper people and actors ever kept 
the bailiffs out of their houses or did not come to drinking and such 
like ; though I always said Mr. Kenrick was an exception, and a very 
nice young man.” 

“ There, that will do,” said Barbara, promptly ; and, going to the 
staircase, she called out, “ Esther, Esther, you are wanted ;” then 
requesting me to walk into the next room, which I did, she brought 
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Esther to me; and I forgave Barbara Wilton for all she had done at 
Lindford. 

Esther was just budding into womanhood—round, dimpled, rosy, 
blushing womanhood. Her thick brown hair rippled over her 
shoulders ; a small gold brooch clasped a black lace collar round 
her neck, permitting her full, round throat to come out in rare white 
contrast ; and she wore a limp, clinging dress of the dear old lama 
colour, but it fell in sweeping folds upon the floor. She was a pic- 
ture of innocence and beauty, and I could show you a little picture 
in which the studies of ‘“ Marguerite” and “ Miranda” are sketched 
by an affectionate, loving hand from my dear girl. 

How happy we were, thus restored to one another in that dear, 
stupid, sleepy, old Fleetborough, I cannot pretend to say. What 
stories we had to tell each other, what explanations to give, you will 
readily imagine. We sat by each other on the great square sofa, and 
talked until evening, and no one disturbed us. Esther wept and 
laughed by turns at my adventures. When she wept there was a 
sweet excuse for kissing her into smiles again. Oh, how fast the 
hours sped on! 

It seemed as if we had only been a few minutes together when 
Barbara came in and said,— 

“You'd better come and have some tea,” marching out again after 
this intimation with the formality of a drill-sergeant. 

We adjourned to the next room, and there sat down with Mrs. 
Wilton and Barbara to a liberal Midland tea, in which fresh butter, 
eggs, pikelets, brown bread, pork-pie, and marmalade, were temptingly 
displayed at the foot of a bronze urn that towered above the table 
and emitted a sluggish curl of steam, 

It was a pleasant little room, furnished with the comforts of a 
middle-class house,—an easy chair, a chintz-covered couch, an old- 
fashioned sideboard, a few engravings, and a score of books on some 
hanging shelves. The evening songs of happy birds came in at 
the window with the scent of woodbine ; and although I could not see 
it, I felt satisfied that there was a little garden outside, half flowers, half 
vegetables, hemmed in by a wall, beyond which there were meadows 
and scattered houses and the slumbering river,—that same river 
which had borne my boat at Lindford amongst the weeds-and rushes 
and water-lilies that rustled beneath the bow, and made a. hushing 
lullaby music to those early words of hope and fancy of the Lindford 
lovers. 

During tea, in artful, indirect words and whispers (the candles were 
not lighted, and no one noticed Esther's blushes but myself), Barbara 
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helped me to have an early day fixed for the wedding. Mrs. 
Wilton consented to leave the affair entirely to those most interested 
—Esther and myself. And when the last train started that night 
from Fleetborough, it carried to Lindford a very happy passenger, 
whose head was full of the marriage service, house-furnishing, and 
plans for a little marriage tour; which pleasant thoughts, however, 
did not prevent that same happy passenger from sitting up all night 
to earn with his pen some of those necessary sovereigns which melt 
so quickly away before the happy smiles of newly married people. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY, IN WHICH THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
IS CONTINUED. 


June 1.—Fluellen, thou art right, “the poet makes a most ex- 
cellent description of Fortune” when he says that she is blind, and 
when “she is painted with a wheel: to signify to you, which is the 
moral of it, that she is turning and inconstant, and mutability and 
variation : and her foot, lock you, is fixed upon a spherical stone 
which rolls, and rolls, and rolls.” How I remember me of the time 
when I sat on that stool in old Mitching’s office and thought of ships 
at sea whilst studying the advertising sheet of the Zimes. “ All my 
fortunes are at sea ; neither have I money, nor commodity to raise a 
present sum.” How often I have quoted the poor merchant’s words. 
And now my ships are coming in. They are not going to be wrecked 
and scattered. Their gilded prows are looming in the bay. Fortuna is 
at the helm. Waft them, gentle gales, into Hope’s fair port..... I 
am very happy. My father has voluntarily written a kind letter of con- 
gratulation upon my paper on “ Unknown Martyrs,” which has been 
quoted at length in the Stonyfield paper by my old friend Stanton. 
Mem., to remember that Ze Briton is open to me, and anxious for a 
special series of papers..... A dear letter from Esther, wondering 
if Miss Belmont might be invited to our wedding. Am determined 
if Esther does not object, to have no one at our wedding. Of all 
ceremonies in the world which exclusively concerns those persons 
alone affected by it to my mind the ceremony of marriage is first and 
foremost. A wedding should be a quiet, private business, the first 
consideration the bride and bridegroom, who require no extraneous 
pomp or demonstrative friendship to complete their happiness. When 
the honeymoon is over and the married people return to their friends, 
that is the time for rejoicing and feasting. I think Esther will be of 
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the same mind when I tell her what I think a wedding should be. 
Generous girl, to mention Julia Belmont so kindly; but not more 
generous than the actress. That letter, it was a noble thing..... 
Mem., to write a paper on “Women and Men,” the leading idea 
being that a good woman is far better than the noblest man. Query. 
How is it that the proverbs of nearly all nations are against women? 
Look this up. Shakspeare makes his men say fierce things against 
women; but what dear, delightful, noble creatures he has painted! 
_ June 2.—I am worth this day sixty pounds, and I have moneys 
owing tome. With my present prospects I am justified in going 
into debt for furnishing. I have no doubt about it. Wonder if my 
father will make a present to me. Shall I go and see him? Why 
not? Say, Sunday next. It makes me shudder to think of that 
interview when he told me my poor mother was dead. Cruel, cruel, 
bitter day! Let me not dwell upon it. If there was nothing but 
summer in our lives we should not understand the blessings of the 
sun and the flowers. My winter is over, I think ; but I can never 
forget the ice and the snow, and the chill and bitter winds Cator 
Manners has called upon me. He has been in love with Julia 
Belmont any time this five years, and been rejected twice. She wished 
for that engagement with regard tothe Zady of Lyons, and com- 
manded him to coach me up in the part. He cannot think why. He 
knew she had a fancy for me. It was her wish that he should induce 
me to come upon the stage for good. Obeyed her up to a certain 
point, but strove to put the Hera/d in my way of acceptance. Has 
no objection to tell me all, now that it is settled. Knew I was in 
love with Miss Wilton, and had told Miss Belmont so, hoping to 
make her not think anything of me. She had vowed to him, over and 
over again, that she would never marry, and he thought //a¢ might be 
the reason which he had previously explained. Was free to confess 
now, that the mystery he had alluded to was no mystery at all; there 
was no bar sinister in Miss Belmont’s escutcheon. I told him his 
conduct was the conduct of a scoundrel. Said he knew that. “Did 
not know anything about an arrangement to get Lady Somerfield’s 
party to the theatre that night. Had known young Howard for years. 
Did certainly tell him privately who the “amateur” was a week 
before the night of the performance. Was going to marry Miss 
Belmont, and was a happy man; she, “a blooming young lady with 
ten thousand pounds to her fortune.”.... It was Howard’s own 
idea, then, bringing the Somerfields to the play in order that Esther 
might see me in the arms of Julia Belmont. Was the actress really 
so much in love with me that she hoped to get me on the stage that 
Vo. II., N. S. 1869. MM : 
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I might be nearer her? Or am I a vain conceited fellow?.... Seen 
Manners again. Asked him if he knew that Julia had posted a letter 
to Miss Wilton by the first post on the morning after the play. Yes, 
he knew all about it. How did she know that my prospects in that 
quarter would be injured by what had taken place? This was his 
reply. ‘I took her home after she was off, and told her how you 
had flung down the Prince’s hat and cursed me. I told her that you 
said you would not lose the good opinion of that girl for forty 
thousand theatrical triumphs. I told her that you had nearly lost 


Miss Wilton once before because she was jealous of her, and that" 


you did not know she was in the theatre, that she saw you there 
accidentally, that you were fit to cut your throat and mine, and 
fancied you were the victim of some plot. I-told her a great deal 
more than I shall tell you, and I told her also what I don’t mind 
repeating, that as faithfully and as fervently as you loved Miss Wilton 
I loved and worshipped her. She said she had too much interest in 
your future to see you unhappy, and charged me to get Miss Wilton’s 
address immediately. I begged her, in a manly way, to think of my 
future, too. ‘Get me that address, and come to me in half-an-hour,’ 
she said. I did so, and she said, ‘ Cator, you are a good fellow, and 
I will try to love you ; we will be married when you please.’ There, 
that’s all I know, and I tell you all in the confidence of friendship, 
which I am sure will not be violated by Christopher Kenrick.” 
Congratulated Manners heartily; said the lady he was about to marry 
was a noble woman whom I should always respect and esteem, hoped 
we should be friends, and promised to forget that disgraceful bit of 
lover’s stratagem in which he, in the strangest manner, tried to lower 
Miss Belmont in my estimation that he might not lose her. O world! 
thou art peopled with a marvellous race Have been thinking 
over a pretty notion, which was, to take that old house of the 
Wiltons’, and carry Esther home again in a double sense when we 
are married ; but passing Nixon’s, I saw poor Mitching hiding from 
his keeper, and gazing idiotically at her through his gold-rimmed 
glasses, which gave me the heart-ache. What has become of his 
wife? and of Tom Folgate? Shall I ever see them again? No doubt; 
everybody meets again in this world. .... Met Miss Belmont in the 
street. She was in a cab, going to the station with her luggage. I 
motioned the driver to stop, went up to her, raised my hat, shook 
hands most respectfully, and said I should be her debtor ever. Said 
she was delighted to have been able to serve me in some way where 
gold did not count. Would I see her to the station? With pleasure. 
She was cheerful, chatty, and bright ; asked me if I would give her 
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away when she married Cator, hoped I should make a good husband, 
and was in every way agreeable and amusing. Surely I must be 
mistaken about her being in love with me. I shall put it down finally 
to my Own vanity: I was almost piqued that she seemed so cheerful 
and happy about her marriage with Cator. He came up just before 
the train started ; she kissed him when the engine whistled, and 
waved her hand to me. “God bless her,” said Manners, gazing after 
the train. “She is the best woman in all the world.” What a 
miserable dog he would have been if I had happened to think so in 
Harbourford, when my worser angel said, “Marry her, Kenny!” 
There! I am at it again Mem. I must have a studio in my 
house ; I shall put up my easel again, think of Abel Crockford, and 
paint. I hope some day to have a picture hung in the Academy. 
Shall also cultivate music, if ever I have enough time, Fear I am 
building castles in Spain Am receiving many compliments 
about the Herald. It is certainly a model little journal, nearly all 
original matter; the work done up to a high standard. The press 
should be above the petty littlenesses of ordinary life. Am studying 
political economy—a hard lesson, but it gives precision and point 
to one’s style. I prefer the realms of fancy and imagination to 
the sober world of fact, but a journalist should accustom himself to 
both. JMem., for an essay on “Style,” showing the futility of 
“Rules of Composition.” How lasting are the works of the truly great. 
Cicero’s philosophical works are quite fresh in the present age. And 
Shakspeare will be juvenile and apropos a thousand years hence. 
Blessings on the bard and on all good books! How the memory of 
those Stonyfield volumes crops up to remind me that I owe much of 
my literary taste and enjoyment of books to that old shop of my 
father’s where I first read Shakspeare and the Border Ballads. 

June 6.—Who says Friday is an unlucky day? All days used to 
be unlucky in my life; none are unlucky now. Besides, it would 
never do for me to think Friday unlucky. The Herad/d is published 
on that day, and it is already advancing under my management. 
Friday unlucky! Yesterday was Friday. As soon as the Hera/d was 
out I went to Stonyfield, and once more presented myself to that 
strange old man, my father. ‘“O thou, the earthly author of my 
blood.” He took me by the hand, and said he was glad to see me. 
He was not affectionate in his manner ; but he said I had redeemed 
the past, and he was proud of my literary achievements. Poor old 
man! He led me into that little inner parlour, where my mother 
nursed me when I was a child, It is strange how the memory of a 
happy time overtops miserable associations. All my young life 
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nearly I had been wretched and miserable here, and yet the little 
happy time overspread all the other, and I could see a boy sitting on 
his mother’s knee and listening to “ Robin Adair.” My father saw 
that it was with difficulty I mastered my emotions. “ It touches me 
to the heart to see you, my son,” he said. “I am an old man, with 
less strength of mind than formerly:” and, thereupon, he fell upon 
my shoulder and wept. He was very much changed. I placed him 
in a chair, and in a few minutes he was quite talkative and chatty. I 
told him freely of my hopes and prospects, and I showed him a little 
pencil sketch of “ Esther,” the work of my own hand. He said it was 
a kind face, but cautioned me to have a care about marriage. When 
I came away he charged me to come and see him often, and, shaking 
hands with me, thrust into my hand five ten-pound notes. So that I 
am worth now in hard cash one hundred and ten pounds. I visited 
my mother’s tomb before I left Stonyfield. ‘ What’s this dull world 
to me, Robin Adair !” Called at Dr. Sharpe’s to see Emmy 
Wilton ; she is not well, but has gone to her mother’s at Fleet- 
borough. I shall meet her there to-morrow (Sunday). 

June 8.—At Fleetborough. In the afternoon went to church with 
Esther and Emmy. Sat in a corner of the high-backed pew with 
Esther, and was devoutly happy. Prayed earnestly; but glanced 
once during the Litany at another part of the Prayer Book, in which 
there is much asking of M. or N. if M. or N. will take this man, &c. 
Walked home to dinner by the river, and talked of old times; but 
none of us mentioned Tom Folgate. Emmy appeared to be amused 
at the recent theatrical episode, and said she quite agreed with C. K., 
that it was better to be married at once. “ You will come and see 
me,” she said, half earnestly, half in joke, “ when I am a poor needle- 
woman in a garret.” I said, playfully, that we should have nothing 
to do with her ; and it crossed my mind that our fortunes were turn- 
ing out very contrarily. For myself and Esther, we had never been 
ambitious for a fine house with statuettes on the stairs; whilst 
Emmy had settled upon all this grandeur long ago ;.and now, here 
we were on the eve of marriage, and with a prospect of good fortune 
before us, whilst poor Emmy had lost her lover and her hopes. Tom 
Folgate, thou art a God-forsaken rascal! Mrs. Wilton was more 
cheerful in her manner towards me. Barbara was as hard and jerky 
and emphatic as ever. She had a fierce spar at tea-time with Emmy, 
but that did not ruffle the general repose of the family and the place. 
To church again in the evening, and after church a long walk home, 
over a meadow and down a leafy lane—a leafy lane in June. If I 
ever paint I shall put a bit of that lane on canvas, with two. persons 
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walking there in the twilight ; and I shall never forget how happy 
two young people were one Sunday evening, walking down that leafy 
lane in June Have had a very heavy day’s work, and it is 
past midnight whilst I am making this note in my diary. Shall go to 
bed and dream I am a great author. By the way, I have had some 
strange dreams lately. The other night I was with Tom Folgate in a 
house where a woman had died of want; and when I looked upon 
the body, it was that of Mrs. Mitching, and her face was uglier than 
the ugliest Stonyfield drab. Horrible idea! Another time, I saw 
Abel Crockford in some dire trouble about his picture, which turned 
out to be a copy of Velasquez, and a bad copy, too. “Never mind, 
Abel,” I said; “it is worth two hundred pounds as a copy, and I 
will find you a customer for it.” Jem. “ Dreams and Dreamers” would 
be a good subject for an article, tracing out the idea of the unbounded 
character of the human mind which makes a world of its own during 
sleep To bed, and I hope I may dream of Esther. 

June 14.—Had no time to write in my diary for a week. Have taken, 
what house does my diary think? That little place in the Bromfield 
Road, where Fitzwalton lived. ‘Miss Birt (I beg her pardon, Mrs, Noel 
Stanton) will surely be angry when she knows this. Must write to the 
Stonyfield editor, by the way. He has sent me a short note, in which 
he says that he had heard of my visit to Stonyfield, and is surprised at 
my not looking him up. What a pleasant little place this will be! 
On the ground-floor there is a dining-room, drawing-room, and a 
kitchen, all snug and handy ; upstairs are three bed-rooms, an attic, 
and a little room that Fitzwalton used as a study, and which C. K. 
will use as a study, if Esther does not object. I should like to put up 
my easel in the garret, but I must talk all this over with my dear girl. 
My landlady is helping me in the furnishing : it is an endless, trouble- 
some, pleasant, delightful, thing—getting a house ready for her you 
love, preparing your first home, your own, own home, as a girl would 

The Hera/d has been threatened with an action for 
libel, but there is nothing in it; I am too careful, even in the height 
of journalistic excitement, to perpetrate a libel. Zhe Briton has com- 
menced my series of papers on “Plodding and Plodders”—a peculiar 
title, but a good subject. Have serious thoughts of writing a novel. 
Am getting quite into the hack spirit of literature, but shall give that 
up when I am rich ; for example, Masters & Appollos, the publishers, 
proprietors of Zhe Stage, sent me a picture for their “Sea-Side 
Annual.” They wanted not only a poem written to the picture, but 
to the proverb which the poem is supposed to illustrate—“ Love me 
little, love me long.” This is the result of my hired muse :— 
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I'll woo thee not in words of passion, 
All I ask is in my song ; 

I’ll woo thee in the good old fashion— 
Love me little, love me long. 


I will be true unto thee ever, 
Guarding thee from ev’ry wrong ; 
Nought from thee my faith shall sever— 
Love me little, love me long. 


Fiercest flames the soonest smoulder, 
Gentle liking waxeth strong ; 

Every day youth groweth older— 
Love me little, love me long, 


How different to my sentiments in regard to Esther—“ love me much, 
and love me ever.” 

June 27.—Have arranged for a week’s holiday. Noel Stanton will 
write two leaders for me, and run over in the middle“of the week to 
give my journalistic lieutenant some further assistance: - To-morrow ~ 
morning I go to Fleetborough. On Monday there is to be a very 
quiet wedding in that old church with the high-backed pews, and 
then, hurrah for London! Esther has approved of all my plans. I 
think, if I said, “* My dear, I shall want a small piece of your little 
finger,” she would give it me. We are not fashionable rich people, 
or of course we should worry ourselves to death with a grand 
wedding and a continental journey..... Selden exactly hits my 
own opinion about marriage : “ Of all the actions of a man’s life his 
marriage does least concern other people, yet, of all actions of our life, 
it is most meddled with by other people.” There will be no meddling 
with me or my marriage. Except with regard to my father and Emmy, 
it is to be a secret until the bells begin to ring, and by that time we 
shall be in the train for London; and then, oh, for a happy holiday 
week !—“ Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 

June 29.—Sunday night at Fleetborough—midnight in my bedroom, 
the last night of my bachelorhood. To some fellows there would be 
just one little pang of regret at changing all the freedom of a single 
life, despite all the joys of the married state. I have no regrets ; 
then I have no bachelor haunts to give up, or partly relinquish ; I 
belong to no smoking coteries, no pleasant clubs, This great change 
with me means what it should mean to all men who work and look 
forward to a career of prosperous labour: it means that I shall have 
a companion, a partner to cheer me on and help me with sympathetic 
encouragement. I feel and think like an old. man, though I look 
very young, they say, and especially when I wear that new blue coat, 
and a white waistcoat. I am only twenty-two, and my wife is nineteen 
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—too young to marry, some would say. I am forty in experience 
and trouble, and Esther forty in consideration and thoughtfulness, 
“A poor doll,” that wretch Nixon says she is, simply meaning not 
good at bargaining for butter and groceries, and such like, I suppose. 
A horrible fiendish woman, Nixon ; what will she say when she hears 
I am married?.... Leaving Lindford yesterday morning I dropped 
the wedding-ring which I bought, in a clandestine way, through a 
London jeweller ; I had not courage to go into a shop at Lindford 
for it. How is it we can all do and say things on paper that we are 
too bashful to do or say in person. I was wearing this dear ring, 
and dropped it on the Lindford platform. ‘What is it, sir?” the 
porters asked. “A ring,” I said; “I must find it ;” and thereupon 
everybody began to search, Fora moment I thought, “It is a bad 
omen to lose that ring,” and I felt quite miserable for ten minutes, 
at the end of which time I spied the ring near a few bright rose 
leaves that had fallen from a lady’s bouquet. “If it is a bad omen 
to lose the ring,” I said unto myself, “it is a good one that I am the 
person to find it. In the ‘ Language of Flowers,’ what do rose-leaves 
signify?” I asked Esther the question ; she did not know, but was 


sure the sentiment was a happy one..... I tried the ring upon her 
finger this afternoon, and felt like a long-expectant heir who had 
come into a splendid heritage..... This chamber is evidently 


the spare bedroom of the house; it has-been used by Esther. 
There are a few trinkets about; a toilet bottle and a ring stand 
that I could swear are hers; some little womanly touches here and 
there—a pretty mat on the dressing-table and another on the drawers, 
which are like her handiwork; and on the mantelpiece a small 
bouquet of freshly gathered mignonette, daisies, and lilies of the 
valley... .. Good-night, most sweet, most rare wench! be thy 
happiness my constant care; an’ I make thee not a good, true 
husband, fillip me with a three-manned beetle, as that sack-and-sugar 
rascal in the play hath it. What, O all-potent prompter, Time, wave 
thy magic wand, and whilst I sleep, and dream, perchance, let the 
transformation scene gradually disclose its rare and magic beauties. 
Let the music play gentle, propitious, inviting airs, whilst Little Boy 
Blue, or some other happy wight of fairy romance, lies down in his 
work-a-day clothes, and rises up in the morning sunshine a true prince 
of the blood royal, with a ready-made darling princess at his side. 
Away, away, dark sober mists of Bachelorhood! Come, come amain, 
the sunny light of love and sweet hymeneal hours. 


(To be continued.) 











THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


HERE is not one of the public buiidings of the metro- 
polis, not even the old Abbey of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
for which Englishmen cherish so intense a pride—for it 
is a feeling of pride rather than of affection with which 

they regard it,—as the noble pile which for eight centuries has been 
known as the Tower of London, and which Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
calls “ Her Majesty's Tower.” And well may this be the case: for is 
not its history interwoven most closely with the fates and the fortunes 
of our Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor sovereigns? was it not the 
home and residence of most of the kings of the two former lines? 
and did it not share with its owners in the vicissitudes of those wars 
of the Roses, which more than decimated the flower of our English 
nobles, and paved the way for the tyranny of the Tudors? Fur- 
ther still, were there no other memories attaching to the Tower of 
London, the fact of Shakspeare having chosen various localities in 
and around it for some of his finest historical plays, would be enough 
to invest it with a more than common interest. That such is the 
case is one inference obviously to be drawn from the fact that within 
the last two or three years “ The Tower” has formed the subject of 
two important works, both more or less historical, antiquarian, and 
topographical, by Lord de Ros* and by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon” 
respectively. The contents of these works are so varied and so full 
of detail, that we think our readers will be disposed to thank us for 
introducing them to their notice in a paper which certainly can claim 
little or no other regard to their attention beyond the fact that it is 
mainly based on the materials gleaned by those two authors, who at 
all events have brought together the first popular accounts of this 
venerable palace and fortress which have ever been offered to the 
public ; for Bailey’s work on the subject, in two large quarto volumes, 
is far too extensive and too full of dry details to suit the wants of the 
ordinary reader, while Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth’s romance of 





* Memorials of the Tower of London, by Lieut-Gen. Lord de Ros, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Tower. 2nd edition. (Murray, 1867.) 

* Her Majesty's Tower, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 5th edition, (Hurst and 
Blacket, 1869.) 
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“The Tower of London,” so far from satisfying our wants, is 
calculated rather to excite our curiosity as to the annals of that building 
to which Gray alludes when he writes, 


Ye Towers of Julius, London’s ancient shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 


Although we may not be disposed to place much credit in old 
writers who identify the Tower with the work of Julius Czsar,—a 





The Bloody Tower. 


legend taken up by Shakspeare and other poets, down to Thomas 
Gray, and handed on by the tradition which speaks of “Czesar’s 
Tower ”—still, as Mr. Dixon eloquently urges on its behalf, it is the 
most ancient and historic of all the fortresses and palaces of Europe, 
save and except the Castle of San Angelo at Rome, to which, indeed, 
it stands in a very analogous position. The Roman Wall, and 
other remains which have been found 7 situ, show that the place 
was occupied by the Romans two thousand years ago, as defending 
the entrance of “ Augusta Colonia” or Londinium; but the silence 
of-all Saxon chronicles as to the existence of any extensive fortification 
goes far to prove that if any fortress stood here before the Conquest, 
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it must have been a poor and mean one, and that we must look to 
the Norman era for its real foundation. It can now be only just 
celebrating the eighth century of its existence ; but still, as Mr. 
Dixon remarks,— 

“ Set against the Tower of London—with its eight hundred years 
of historic life—all other palaces and prisons appear like things of 
an hour. The oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of the west front 
of the Burg in Vienna, is of the time of Henry III. The Kremlin in 
Moscow, the Doge’s Palazzo in Venice, are of the Fourteenth 
century. The Seraglio in Stamboul was built by Mohammed II. 
The oldest part of the Vatican was commenced by Borgia, whose 
name it bears. The old Louvre was commenced in the reign of 
Henry VIII; the Tuileries in that of Elizabeth. In the time of our 
civil war Versailles was yet a swamp. Sans Souci and the Escurial 
belong to the Eighteenth century. The Serail of Jerusalem is a 
Turkish edifice. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, of Tehran, are 
all of modern date. Neither can the prisons which remain in fact as 
well as in history and drama—with the one exception of St. Angelo, 
in Rome—compare against the Tower. The Bastile is gone; the 
Bargello has become a museum ; the Piombi are removed from the 
Doge's roof. Vincennes, Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, are all 
modern in comparison with a jail from which Ralph Flambard 
escaped so long ago as the year 1100, the date of the First Crusade.” 

No doubt William the Conqueror would not allow very much 
time to slip by after winning the battle of Hastings, before taking 
means to secure and command the port and city of London; and to 
Gundulph, a Benedictine monk, the pupil of Lanfranc and friend of 
Anselm, and afterwards Bishop of Rochester, London owes the 
commencement of that Tower which was destined to be at once its 
g)ory and (if we follow Gray) its “ancient shame.” Those who have 
visited Rochester will not have been slow to notice the sisterly 
likeness, both in plan and detail, between the great Keep which that 
prelate raised on the banks of the Medway and that which stands on 
the northern bank of the Thames below London Bridge. 

The great Norman Keep, now commonly called the White Tower, 
formed a main part of the royal palace from the reign of Henry L., or at 
all events from that of Stephen down to the age of the Tudors; so that 
the story of the White Tower is in some sort that of English society, 
as well as of our sovereigns. ‘ Here,” says Mr. Dixon, “were kept 
the royal wardrobe and the royal jewels; hither came with their 
goodly wares the tiremen, the goldsmiths, the chasers and embroi- 
derers from Flanders, Italy, and Almaigne. Close by were the Mint, 
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the lions’ dens, the old archery grounds, the Court of King’s Bench, 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Queen’s Gardens, and the Royal Ban- 
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Ground Plan of the Tower of London. 


queting Hall: so that art and trade, science and manners, literature 

and law, sport and politics, here found themselves equally at home.” 
Henry III. spent much of his time in the Tower, and much of his. 

wealth in adding to its strength and beauty; his name is associated 
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with the ‘‘ Water Gate,” the “Lantern,” and the “Cradle Tower;” he 
adorned St. John’s Chapel in it with frescoes, and he built a private 
chapel on a smaller scale for himself. Edward I., too, in his day, 
was a great benefactor to the Tower; and under his auspices the 
adjoining church of St. Peter’s was rebuilt and enlarged. During the 
next two centuries, as being one of the strongest, if not the strongest 
edifice in the south of England, the Tower became by turns “ the 
magnificent home or the miserable jail” of nearly all our princes. 
Here Richard II. held his court, and gave up his crown. Here 
Henry VI. was murdered ; here the Duke of Clarence was drowned 
in wine ; here King Edward V. and the Duke of York were slain by 
command of Richard. Here Margaret of Salisbury suffered her tragic 
fate. Here, too, at a later date, happened other occurrences equally 
sad and equally memorable: but these we must not anticipate. 

Our readers must not forget that the Tower was (and still is) 
divided into two main parts, called here, as they are at Windsor, the 
“inner” and “outer” wards. The Inner Ward, or royal quarter, of 
which Gundulph was the planner, formed the original fortress, and still 
is the larger part of the entire design. The Outer Ward, which is 
mostly of later date, not older than the reign of Henry III., was 
open to the common people ; it extended between the White Tower 
and the river, including in its circuit the Traitors’ Gate, and the 
Great Hall close by, which was used for the sittings of the Court of 
Common Pleas—the Court of King’s Bench being held in the royal 
quarters. These are facts which Mr. Dixon has been at considerable 
pains to establish, and which he has been the first to establish. On 
the border land of these two Wards stood the Hall Tower, the same 
which we have already mentioned as that in which Henry III. built 
his private chapel, and in which he was murdered by the Duke of 
Gloucester. After Henry’s death, this tower, Mr. Dixon tells us, was 
used as a paper office, and was known for ages afterwards as the 
“Record Tower.” 

Facing the river, to the south of the White Tower, was the wharf, 
which even 700 years ago served as a place of recreation as well as 
traffic. It appears, indeed, to have been a fashionable promenade 
on high days and holidays, and no doubt attracted the citizens of 
London, their wives, daughters, sons, and apprentices, on Sunday 
afternoons. At the time of which we speak, Mr. Dixon observes,— 

“Men who loved sights were pretty sure to find something worth 
seeing at either the Queen’s Stairs or the Traitors’ Gate. All person- 
ages who came to the Tower in honour were landed at the Queen’s 
Stairs; all coming in disgrace were pushed through the Traitors’ 
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Gate. Nowa royal barge, with a queen on board, was going forth 
in her bravery of. gold and pennons; now a lieutenant’s boat, 
returning with a culprit in the stern, and a headsman 
standing at his side, holding in his hand the fatal axe.” 

We have not time or space at our command to follow 
Mr. Dixon through the many successive scenes which he 
brings before us in the thirty-odd chapters of his work. 
We are, however, especially delighted with his sketches 
of “ The Good Lord Cobham,” “ The King and Cardinal 
Fisher,” “The Nine-Days Queen” (Lady Jane Grey), 
“The Pilgrimage of Grace,” “The Murder of Northum- 
berland,” and “ Princess Margaret.” Nearly all the inci- 
dents involved in these chapters, the very titles of which 
tell their own tales, are most graphically and tersely re- 
presented, so as to present the effects of a succession of 

photographic interiors. Nor is the chapter which he 
\ devotes to “ Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley,” at all infe- 
q 4 rior in point of interest; and we must claim for Mr. Dixon 
the credit of having been the first to prove that Cranmer, 
during his imprisonment here, was lodged in the Gate- 
house, which then was known as the Garden Tower, but 
now as the Bloody Tower. The cold and the misery of 
that place of confinement broke Cranmer’s spirit, no 
doubt; so that, to use Mr. Dixon’s words, “the priest 
who at Lambeth had been little less than a hero, became, 
when removed to Oxford, little better than a craven.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh is the last occupant of the Tower 
to whom Mr. Dixon introduces us. He thus speaks of 
him :—“ Though Raleigh was now lodged in the Tower, 
{ with three poor servants, living on 57 a week for food and 
) fire, the men in office considered him far too strong. His 
fame was rising, instead of falling. Great ladies from the ; 
court cast wistful glances at his room. Men from the before co 
streets and ships came crowding to the wharf whence .fwtnineter. 
they could see him walking on the wall. Raleigh was 
a sight to see, not only for his fame and name, but for his picturesque 
and dazzling figure. Fifty-one years old; tall, tawny, splendid ; with 
the bronze of tropical suns on his leonine cheek, a bushy beard,’a 
round moustache, and a ripple of curly hair, which his man Peter took 
an hour to dress. Appareled as became such a figure in scarf and 
band of the richest colour and costliest stuff, in cap and plume worth 
a ransom, in jacket powdered with gems ; his whole attire, from cap 
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to shoe-strings, blazing with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; he was 
allowed to be one of the handsomest men alive. The council got 
alarmed at the crowds who came down to see him. Harvey was 
thought too careless; and a strict gaoler was appointed to abridge 
the very few liberties which Raleigh then enjoyed.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Dixon may be contemplating another 





Landing-place on the Stairs, White Tower ; the spot where the Bones of the 
Princes were discovered. 


volume, which shall treat of those State prisoners who during 
the last three centuries have made the walls of the Tower famous— 
the noble sinners against the tyranny of the House of Stuart, and 
the scarcely less noble adherents of the Stuart cause in its decline 
and fall—those Jacobite lords and Highland soldiers, who having 
drawn their swords in the cause of Prince Jamie or Bonny Prince 
Charlie, here met their fate like Christians.and brave men, and 
shed their blood on Tower Hill—the Derwentwaters, the Bal- 
merinos, and the Lovats. Mr, Dixon’s book has no illustrations, 
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except a very admirable ground-plan of the Tower as it stood in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; but his style is so vivid and picturesque, that we 
scarcely feel the need of the illustrator’s art. ‘Take, for instance, his 
account of the vaults under the White Tower. “The vaults lie 
underground, with no stairs and doors of their own. Some piercings 
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Passage and Cell in the Beauchamp Tower. 


in the shell let in a little air and still less light. These vaults were 
the old dungeons of the keep—the home of pirates, rebels, and 
persecuted Jews. One of these.rooms, the cross chamber, is darker 
and damper than the other two. It was called Little Ease, and is, 
in fact, a crypt beneath a crypt. When the Tower was full of 
prisoners, these vaults were used as prison lodgings, even in the 
Tudor and Stuart times. A few inscriptions can still be traced in 
the stone; one of which is that of Fisher, a Jesuit Father who was 
concerned in the Powder Plot. There is some ground for believing 
that Little Ease was the lodging of Guy Fawkes, On the north-east 
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vault a door opens into a secret hole, built for some purpose in the 
dividing wall—a cell in which there is neither breath of air nor ray 
of light. By a rule of the Tower which assigns every mysterious 
room to Raleigh, this vault is called Walter Raleigh’s cell.” 

Again, we are not aware that any writer before Mr. Dixon has 
drawn attention to the wit of Bishop Fisher. If so, we may be 
pardoned for quoting the following anecdote from his pages: 
“Cardinal Fisher, eighty years old, was seized as a plotter, tried for 
his offence, thrust into a barge, and pulled down the Thames. 
When his boat slipped under the archway of the Water-gate, he 
toddled on shore, and turning to the crowd of guards and oarsmen 
about him, said, ‘As you have left me nothing else to give you, I 
bestow on you my hearty thanks.’ Some of the rough fellows smiled, 
though they must have felt that hearty thanks from a good old man 
who was about to die could do them no harm. Lodged in the strong 
room, he suffered much from chill and damp. The belfry not only 
stood above the ditch, but lay open to the east wind and to the 
river fog. Fisher told Cromwell, in piteous letters, that he was left 
without clothing to keep his body warm. Yet the fine old prelate 
never lost either his stoutness of heart or his quick sense of humour. 
One day, when it was bruited about the Tower that he was to suffer 
death, his cook brought up no dinner to the strong room. ‘ How is 
this ?’ asked the prelate, when he saw the man.— Sir,’ said the cook, 
‘it was commonly talked of in the town that you should die, and 
therefore I thought it vain to dress anything for you.’—‘ Well,’ said 
the bishop, ‘ for all that report thou seest me still alive ; therefore, 
whatever news thou shalt hear of me, make ready my dinner, and if 
thou see me dead when thou comest, eat it thyself.’” 

If we pass from Mr. Dixon’s picturesque sketches with regret, we 
are compensated for that feeling by other attractions in the work on 
the same subject by Lord de Ros. This is profusely illustrated with 
ground plans and other wood engravings, some of which, by the kind 
permission of the author and the publisher, we have had the privilege 
of transferring to our pages. Lord de Ros isa field officer in the 
army; and he writes on the Tower of London, as might be expected, 
from the stand point of a soldier rather than of a man of letters like 
Mr. Dixon. In his own way he is equally good ; but the two books 
are essentially different in plan and execution, and they will admirably 
serve to supply the deficiencies of each other. The ground plan of 
the Tower, as it now stands, our readers will be glad to have given 
them here, as a key to the description of the locality. 

Lord de Ros devotes a chapter of his book to the murder of the 
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young Princes in 1483, who, he believes, were not only smothered, 
but also buried, within the Tower. He argues very strongly in favour 
of the identity of what is known as “The Bloody Tower” with the 
scene of their murder ; he points out the ancient tradition which has 
always assigned a certain small chamber within the walls of that 
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Interior of the Beauchamp Tower. 


particular tower as the spot where the barbarous deed was done; 
and he observes, that express mention is made of it as the scene 
of the murder in a complimentary oration in Latin, addressed to 
James I. by the authorities of the Tower, on his visit to that place 
within one hundred and twenty years of Richard’s usurpation. He 
remarks,— 

“Tt was always a sequel to the tradition of the murder of the 
princes, that ‘the priest of the Tower’ had buried their bodies in 
some concealed place, as we know from Shakspeare: and, surely, it 
was not unreasonable to infer, when two children’s bodies, corre- 
sponding in age and in period of decay with the date of the murder, 
were discovered in Charles II.’s time, by some workmen, at the foot 
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of a staircase about seventy yards distant from the Bloody Tower,— 
that these were the bones of the princes.” 

It might be added, that although Charles II. was by no means of 
a credulous or imaginative nature, he had the remains of the two 
children transferred, with royal honours, to Westminster Abbey, and 
ordered his Master-General of the Ordnance to plant a mulberry-tree 
upon the spot where the bones were discovered, with the idea, no 
doubt, of perpetuating the remembrance of so foul a deed of blood 
by associating it with the blood-stained juice of its fruit. 

With regard to the author of this murder, Mr. Dixon observes— 

‘** Thanks to our great poet, no name is stamped so darkly on the 
Tower as that of Gloucester. Richard seems to haunt the pile. If 
the word Tower crops up in talk, nine persons out of ten will throw 
his figure into the front. They see, in their mind’s ‘eye, Gloucester 
with his knife at King Henry’s throat ; Gloucester denouncing 
Hastings at the board ; Gloucester in rusty armour on the wall. 
Men picture him as drowning his brother Clarence in the butt of 
wine ; as murdering his nephew, King Edward and the Duke of 
York. The localities of his crimes, and of the crimes imputed to 
him, are shown. He stabbed King Henry in the Hall Tower, now 
the Jewel House. He accused Lord Hastings in the Council 
Chamber, and struck off his head on the terrace below the keep. 
He drowned his brother in the Bowyer Tower. He addressed the 
citizens from the terrace now known as Raleigh’s Walk. Bracken- 
bury was kneeling in St. John’s Chapel when he received. the King’s 
order to kill the princes. The boys were lodged by him in the rooms 
over the entrance-gate, then known as the Garden Tower. They were 
interred in the passage, at the foot of a private stair. The bones of 
these royal youths were afterwards dug out from behind a stair in the 
keep.” 

Another chapter devoted by Lord de Ros to the sad story of Anne 
Boleyn, introduces us to the Beauchamp Tower, in which the unhappy 
queen was confined. Theaccompanying views of its accessand interior, 
we need hardly remark, are full of melancholy interest. Lord de Ros 
holds that whatever faults may be laid to her charge, Anne had done 
nothing to deserve the death to which the tyrant, who had once 
loved her, consigned her on Tower Hill. “ Levities,” he writes, 
“which even now would be thought slight and pardonable, but 
which in that coarse and licentious court could hardly deserve even 
a moderate censure, were the only offences brought against her, 
unless the extorted accusation of Smeaton can be regarded as a proof 
of any deeper guilt.” Indeed, as he elsewhere seems to suggest, the 
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very precautions taken at her execution to exclude the public gaze 
from so savage a deed, imply that the nation at large held her really 
innocent of the charges for which she lost her head by the axe of the 
executioner. 

But the name of the Beauchamp Tower is associated with the story 
of other noble and unhappy prisoners whom their near connection 





Little Ease. 


with royalty in the Tudor times consigned to the prison and the 
scaffold. ‘The youthful and beautiful Lady Jane Grey, a few years 
later, became an inmate of this same Beauchamp Tower. Of her 
Lord de Ros remarks :— 

“ Few victims of a harsh and cruel exercise of the laws of treason 
have excited more interest than Lady Jane Grey. Her entire inno- 
cence of all personal guilt, her devotion to her ambitious parents, and 
her position as a young and tender bride, all combine to render her 
story one of the saddest of those which stain the annals of the Tower. 
That her father was, to all intents, guilty of a deliberate and deter- 
mined act of treason cannot be questioned, nor that he deserved a 
traitor’s doom; but it seems to have been a needless severity to 
involve her in the same fate as her father, when no other crime could 
be alleged against her than a reluctant obedience to the solicitations 
and authority of her parents.” 

Lord de Ros devotes a long and most interesting chapter to the 
history of the Gunpowder Plot, and its connection with the Tower of 
London ; and he gives an illustration of the interior of the Council 
Chamber in the Governor’s House, where Guy Fawkes was examined 
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and put to the rack ; and from which same room it is believed that 
the Earl of Nithsdale effected his escape when a prisoner under 
sentence of death for his share in the Scottish Rebellion of 1715. 
The illustrations of Guy Fawkes’ dungeon in the White Tower, 
called “Little Ease” and of the door of his dungeon, are of 
more than ordinary interest. We are glad to notice that Lord de 
Ros is not ashamed to own his conviction that “oppressed and 
insulted as the Roman Catholics had been by laws and penalties 
disgraceful to any civilised nation, yet the large majority of their 
body showed great abhorrence of the measure proposed by the 
conspirators, and expressed but little sympathy for the fate of the 
leaders of the Gunpowder Plot.” Such a fact deserves all possible 
publicity in the cause of historic truth. 

We have neither time nor space to follow Lord de Ros through the 
most interesting and instructive chapters in which he tells the 
melancholy story of the Earl of Arundel, and those of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, of the Earl of Kildare, of the Princess Elizabeth, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of the Seven Bishops, and the victims of the two Scottish 
Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and how, after the suppression of the 
latter outbreak, and the execution of Simon, Lord Lovat, the heads- 
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Guy Fawkes’ Door. 


man’s axe and block became a subject for antiquarian study, and no 
longer a living power and influence in the nation. ‘The illustration 
which Lord de Ros gives us of these once fearful emblems and 
instruments of arbitrary power in the hands of Tudor and Stuart, and 
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even of Hanoverian Sovereigns, will now serve to call up feelings of 
pity only, not of fear and terror. 

As might be expected, his lordship does not bring his work to a 
close without recording at length the story of the murder of the 
Hartgills by Lord Stourton and that nobleman’s execution for the 
deed; the execution of Lord Ferrers for the cruel murder of his 
steward ; the committal of the late Earl of Thanet to the Tower for 
high treason at the end of the last century, and his imprisonment, 
and the incarceration of the Cato Street Conspirators, almost within 
our own remembrance, in the same place. His lordship’s chapters 


Executioner’s Axe, Block, and Mask. 


on the ancient armour and the ordnance in the Tower are naturally 
enough full of interest, for he writes as a soldier upon a soldier's 
subject ; and we must not conclude without owning that we have 
derived great pleasure from the chapter which he devotes to a history 
of the Tower Menagerie. Very many of the ancient feudal customs 
are still observed at the Tower, in the internal arrangement of the 
fortress, just as they were in the days of the Plantagenets: witness 
the following extract, with which we conclude this paper :— 

“The ceremony which accompanies the closing of the Tower 
Gates is of very ancient origin, and had reference to the safety of the 
Royal Palace, as well as to the security of State prisoners. A few 
minutes before midnight, the yeoman porter attends at the main 
guard, and applies for the ‘escort for the keys.’ This consists of a 
party of six privates commanded by a sergeant, who accompany the 
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porter to the outer gate and assist him to close it. Having locked 
both the gate and wicket, the yeoman porter returns, bearing the 
keys, and followed by the escort. As he passes the sentries on his 
way back to the main guard, each of them challenges, and in reply 
to ‘Who goes there ?’ is answered ‘The Keys.’ The sentry rejoins, 
‘What keys?’ to which the reply is given ‘ The Queen’s Keys,’ and 
the escort passes on, till it arrives at the main guard, which now 
turns out, and after the same questions and answers as to the ‘keys,’ 
and what keys they are, the officer opens the ranks, and presents 
arms to the ‘ Queen’s Keys,’ which are then carried by the yeoman 
porter to the governor’s house, and placed in his office. All this 
ceremony and precaution may seem superfluous ; but it is a remark- 
able fact, and not the less so from the late Duke of Wellington 
having caused much inquiry to be made on the subject at the Home 
Office, and elsewhere, that there has never been any riot or serious 
disturbance in London, without some plan being laid by the ring- 
leaders for the attack and seizure of the Tower, from the days of 
Jack Cade to the Chartist Riots in 1848.” 
E. WALFORD, M.A. 

















ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


AX HY the First of April should have been specially 
\, devoted to the service of All Fools, is not very clear. 
That all Fools should have a day set apart for their 
especial honour is reasonable and intelligible enough, 
there are so many of them, and they fill occasionally positions of so 
much dignity and importance ; but for what special reason the First 
of April should have been chosen as the féte day of fools is a very 
doubtful point. The Hindoos from time immemorial have had their 
fools’ commemoration, the feast of Huli, on the thirty-first of March, 
and it would certainly appear as if there ought to be some old 
legendary reason for this particular time being so generally selected. 
History and tradition, however, are alike silent on the subject. The 
French (a Frenchman is nothing if not daring) dash boldly into 
etymological vagaries, and have pretended, by a somewhat forced 
perversion, to derive their poisson d’ Avril, anglict April Fool, from 
passiond Avril. The Encyclopédie des Bons Gens, however, while 
offering this explanation for the consideration of such of its readers 
as may be credulous enough to believe it, cautiously expresses its 
opinion that it is not worth much, and propounds another solution of 
its own. 

This story has it, that a prince of the house of Lorraine, confined 
in one of Louis the Thirteenth’s prisons, made his escape on the 
First of April by swimming across the moat, and is accordingly 
commemorated as a foisson d’Avril to this day. Why this should 
be so is not very clear, inasmuch as the jailers, and not the 
prince, would have been the April fools on the occasion. A later 
version of the same story would appear to be the correct one. Here, 
the prince and his wife escaping in the disguise of peasants on the 
First of April, were recognised by a servant maid as they were 
passing out of the castle gates. She immediately made for the guard 
room, giving the alarm to a sentinel by the way, but, unfortunately 
for her, though happily for the fugitives, although she may have 
forgotten that it was All Fools’ day, the soldiers on guard had not. 
The information was treated with the utmost contempt, the soldiers 
declining to be made game of, and while the royal prison breakers 
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got clear off, it is said that the luckless informer was soundly buffeted 
by the guard for her ill-timed jocularity. This version of the story, 
however, goes to prove nothing beyond the fact that the custom of 
making April Fools was well known in the time of Louis the 
Thirteenth, but in no wise accounts for the curious expression, Joisson 
d’ Avril. The swimming story explains the fish, but leads one 
to believe that the incident was not the origin of the dedication 
of the First of April to fools. Shakespeare, who photographs 
all the customs of his time with strict fidelity, nowhere mentions 
April Fools, although he delights in fools in general; there can be 
little doubt that had the custom existed, Shakespeare would have 
somewhere alluded to it. His only mention of the First of April 
marks a tragic incident, for King John is informed, 


the first of April died 
Your noble mother. 


On the other hand, it seems difficult to believe that Malvolio was 
not an April Fool. The plot devised for the discomfiture of the 
pompous steward is most excellent April fooling. It proceeds more 
by implication than by direct assertion; the cross-gartering has the 
ring of the true hoax. Unfortunately in this case, the “Oh, You 
April Fool!” when the joke had run its course, was rather hard and 
cruel, and more like a very bitter practical joke than a merry conceit. 
The damp straw and the metaphysics of the supposititious Sir Topas 
the curate, were rather severe penalties for the poor man who, after all, 
had only been taken in by an excellently contrived piece of deceit. 

No April fooling should xesult in physical pain. Such a state of 
things degrades it to the level of the lowest form of miscalled fun 
ever devised by malicious mortals, the practical joke, a villainous 
piece of business which is not considered complete unless the patient 
is damaged in person or in property. 

Neither should he be held as a true April Fool, and derided 
accordingly, who is taken in by an assertion, a mere statement of 
non-existent facts. To stop in the street a lady fresh from her toilet, 
and to say, “ Madam, you have a black on your face,” when, in 
point of fact, there is no such black, is merely a mendacious im- 
pertinence. When, under such circumstances, the handkerchief is 
raised to remove the offending blot, the ungallant cry of “ April 
Fool” is entirely out of place. The victim has merely trustingly 
believed, not reading aright the deceitful nature of her interlocutor, 
and is no fool, not even an April Fool, for that. But to address the 
lady with a horrified expression, and to say, “ Excuse me, madam, 
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but you have something on your face!” to be answered, “On my 
face! where? what?” and with a smile of gratified triumph to reply, 
“Your nose, madam. This is the First of April,” is to retail one of 
the oldest and most complete “sells” appropriate to the day. The 
Washing of the Lions at the Tower, if brought to the notice of the 
intended fool by some such card as “ Admit the bearer to view the 
washing of the lions on the First of April, 1869, at twelve precisely,” 
is, if swallowed with an easy and unsuspicious credulity, an excellent 
way to manufacture your Joisson da’ Avril, and has indeed been more 
than once adopted on a grand scale and with distinguished success. 
You must be careful, however, not to season this fish with the sauce 
of assertion; you must by no means venture on any statement that 
the lions will absolutely and positively be washed. Similarly, to 
induce any one to visit Trafalgar Square, on the First of April, by a 
distinct assertion that the statue of Lord Nelson would descend from 
his column with the aid of his coil of rope, would merely be the 
triumph of reckless and unblushing mendacity over sheer stupidity. 
On the other hand, by dexterous hint and inuendo, to persuade the 
fool to take a special room at Morley’s to view certain extraordinary 
sights not actually specified, would fulfil the conditions of the festival, 
and the landing of such a fish would be a just cause of satisfaction to 
the April angler. 

The old-fashioned schoolboy tricks were good in this respect. You 
were sent to the cobbler’s for strap oil; you were not told anything 
as to the nature of the article, neither, indeed, were you actually in- 
formed that the cobbler sold it. If, therefore, your unassisted reason- 
ing powers were not sufficient to lead you, first to inquiry, and ulti- 
mately to discovery, you were a fool, and richly merited the applica- 
tion of strap which it was the cobbler’s pleasure to administer. It 
should be obvious, again, to the meanest capacity that pigeon’s milk 
is not an article in common domestic use, and he who is fool enough 
to go fetch it, deserves to be treated accordingly. 

Harder and more malicious is the conventional deception of the 
Scotch April Fool. The selected sacrifice, deluded by false promises, 
is persuaded to take a letter, and if also a heavy parcel so much the 
better, to a distant joker. Arriving, he presents his credentials, which 
are gravely received and opened. The letter, as the recipient well 
knows will be the case, contains the simple words, ‘“‘ Hunt the gowk 
another mile ;” and the gowk, or ninny, is accordingly persuaded to 
continue on his bootless errand for another mile, and yet another, 
by successive wags, until he either gives in from sheer fatigue, or 
becomes with disgust aware of the real state of things. 
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Such proceedings as these should be condemned, if for no other 
reason, for their shortsightedness, inasmuch as the gowk, who in the 
nature of things must, in the first instance, be of a confiding and easy 
nature, will probably, soured by his bitter experience, become sus- 
picious and churlish, and strongly averse to running of errands, and 
to putting himself out of the way to oblige his neighbour. 

Too much care cannot be employed in the selection of a fool, or 
gowk, as it occasionally happens that immediate and painful physical 
vengeance is wreaked upon the incautious joker. For instance, when 
you meet Jehu rattling along, big with conscious pride at the neatness 
of his equipage, and salute him with, “ Hi! sir! your wheel,” it is 
well, when the unconscious butt pulls up abruptly, with the startled 
cry, ‘Eh? what? What’s the matter with my wheel ?”—it is well, I 
say, to remember, before completing your jest, that a cut from a whip 
lash is not pleasant, and can be administered occasionally from very 
unexpected distances. London street boys have a fine appreciation 
of this prudent policy. They fly from before the fool without even 
waiting to observe the effect they have produced. It is true that, 
under these circumstances, the wag loses half the pleasure of his 
joke ; but discretion is, no doubt, in these matters the better part of 
valour, and critical contemplation cannot always be enjoyed with 
impunity. But it is, at all times, sufficient satisfaction to the 
London street boy to know that he has succeeded in making himself 
thoroughly disagreeable and obnoxious. 

How aggravating he can be, he himself is scarcely able to appre- 
ciate. He wants the finer sense to know how painful is the position 
of an April Fool, especially if proclaimed to be so, publicly. Anda 
painful and degraded position it is. For what can you do? No man 
really likes a joke at his own expense, even when it happens to be a 
good one ; but to be taken in by some stale old first-of-April street- 
slang, is exasperating to the last degree. You are sold. The hoaxer 
is off with an exulting chuckle, and an exulting whoop of triumph, 
down the next street: you look hastily round to see if your discom- 
fiture has been noted by the public, and are gratified to observe that 
a sweep, a bricklayer, a shoe-black, and several dirty little children 
are in ecstacies of appreciation, while even the policeman who is 
sauntering by, allows the muscles of his face to relax from their 
official sternness, and treats himself to a smile at your expense. You 
feel as if for the rest of the day you would be a marked man, with 
April Fool inscribed in legible characters upon you. But there is 
absolutely nothing whatever to be done. No consciousness of intel- 
lectual superiority, no moral contempt for the grinning vulgar, will 
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avail you in this strait. You have been made an April Fool. Sheepish 
you feel; sheepish you needs must look. If it so happen that the 
offending boy is not quick enough in making good his retreat, and if, 
haply, you are befriended by Fortune to the extent of being able to 
avenge your wrongs by a good bang with your umbrella, then, and 
only then, you will have the best of it, and may go on your way 
rejoicing and with deliberate step. In the other event it is better to 
conceal your mortification with the best imitation of a smile you can 
muster, and to make off as fast as possible. It makes so very much 
difference whether the laugh is on your side or no. 

No one but the genuine Londoner can know how intensely and 
cruelly aggravating the London boy can be; and I feel sure that the 
artist who drew an April Fool cut, which appeared in Punch some 
years back (to the best of my recollection it was Mr. Tenniel), must 
have seen in London streets the incident he illustrated. A gentle- 
man, adorned with moustaches of unnatural symmetry—moustaches, 
by the way, were not so universal then as now—is walking with a 
charming young lady, presumably the girl of his heart. A terrible boy 
accosts him with, “ Hi! captain! There’s one of your moustaches 
dropped off!” The nervous raising of the hand to the lip, produced 
by the terrible consciousness of the reality of the danger, is followed 
by the fatal ‘‘ Yah! April Fool!” The young lady’s suspicions are 
evidently excited, and it is difficult to imagine a more painfully 
embarrassing situation than that of the unwilling hero of the scene. 
This hoax, although not exactly corresponding to the canons laid 
down in the earlier portion of this treatise, is, nevertheless, in its 
way, a very perfect specimen. 

It is just as well not to attempt to make April Fools of those in 
authority ; it is advisable, indeed, to avoid any appearance of such 
an attempt. ‘This truth must, after a time, have become sufficiently 
plain to the French lady, of whom a well-known April-Fool story is 
told. This personage, who, it must be confessed, appears to have 
been no better than she should have been, was accused of stealing a 
watch, and stoutly denied the charge. In especial she was very posi- 
tive in her statements that the watch could in no way be found at her 
lodgings, and earnest in her request that some one might be sent to 
search them. The magistrate, ungallant enough to doubt this asser- 
tion, despatched, after some hesitation, an officer to search accord- 
ingly. The precaution was presently justified by the return of the 
messenger, bearing the missing property. This was an awkward 
situation ; but the lady, nothing daunted, and remembering that the 
day was the first of April, burst into a well-feigned fit of laughter, 
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and, loudly proclaiming the excellence of the joke, derided the 
tip-staff and magistrate as veritable foissons d’ Avril, The magis- 
trate, however, who was evidently a prosaic sort of person, did not 
see it, and intimating that all was fish that came to his net, sent the 
unlucky joker to jail until the next first of April, to meditate on the 
obtuseness of officials, and the advisability of suiting your jokes to 
your company. 

So long-lived are customs attached to particular days, that it is very 
probable that April Fools, together with Guy Fawkes and Jack-in-the- 
Green, will survive through many generations, although the observances 
of the day may be more or less modified by special circumstances. 
At any rate, the idea of an April Fool is at the present day so strong, 
that he would be a bold man who would start any enterprise on the 
First of April, and to be married on that day would call down all 
sorts of jeers on the heads of the devoted couple. In this latter case 
the jokers could appeal to precedent, and to an important precedent 
too. The most famous marriage recorded to have taken place on 
All Fools’ day was that of Napoleon the First and Maria Louisa, 
which cannot be looked upon as an instance of successful matrimonial 
speculation, and is undoubtedly an example to be avoided. It seems 
singular that Napoleon, well knowing how fatal in French estimation 
is the power of ridicule, should have laid himself open to the ill- 
natured jokes of the Parisian fargeurs on an occasion of so much 
importance to himself and his dynasty. 

Timour the Tartar is said to have died on the First of April. No, 
young gentlemen, who only know this warrior in his penny plain and 
twopence coloured phase, I am not making April Fools of you. 
Some of the authorities really assert that the great Tamerlane finished 
his career on All Fools’ day. Of course the authorities differ. They 
would scarcely be authorities if they did not, and as to such a date 
as this contradiction is obviously proper, if only to keep up the 
charter of the day. 

A French writer on All Fools’ day, who had evidently been much 
maltreated by the wags, waxes excessively bitter as to the “mauvaises 
plaisanteries” in vogue, for which he predicts early extinction, and 
takes refuge in a piece of gastronomic advice. ‘“ Du reste,” he says, 
“le vrai poisson d’Avril, c’est le maquereau.” He must have forgotten 


the salmon. 
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AY dies, and Night, its mourner, 
Wrapp’d in sombre robes of woe, 
Enthrals us with the mystery 
Of her mission here below. 
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Filling our souls with yearnings 
For a higher life than ours, 

And crying still the warning 
That our stay is but of hours. 


I listen to her teaching, 
And I rise to kiss her feet: 

But from beside her, Memory 
Comes, and chains me to my seat. 


Unbidden rise before me 
Mocking phantoms of the past : 
They shiver me, they chill me 
With the shadows that they cast. 


Why should Thy face for ever 

Haunt and scare me with fierce eyes 
Wild with the pain and mis’ry 

Of despair’s unutter’d cries ! 


I know I wrong’d thee living, 
Were thy death, too, at my door, 
Thou, beholding my repentance— 
Even thou wouldst spare me more. 


And for ever shall the Night, 
Wipe with gentle hand the sign 

Of the sin—and of the anguish— 
From every face but mine? 
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I shriek unto the heavens, 
And they send me back my cry ; 
The stars shine out and mock me 
As they hear me ask to die. 


What can I do or suffer, 

What heavier burden bear? 
To rid me of the presence 

Of the nameless terror there ? 


Of eyes that once gazed fondly 
Into mine, and found reply— 

No, not those eyes—I know it— 
’Tis a fiend’s own mockery : 


Yet I strive and struggle vainly 
’Gainst its influence and might. 

Who will save me from the terror 
Of this silence and the Night? 


* * “ * * 


Now, now, oh God! I thank thee, 
Comes the brightness of the Day : 
The hell-born shadows vanish, 
And my spirit dares to pray. 


LovuIsE ROMER. 





A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


j T can scarcely be doubted that a spirit of pure empiricism 
lies at the foundation of English character, and is a peculiarity 
of English legislation. We boast of being what is called a 
“a practical people. We trouble ourselves very little about 
causes or principles, hence we are fond of compromise, and prefer 
political mending and social patchwork to fundamental changes, 
even when it is acknowledged we are wrong. Let a hole in our 
political or social garment be fairly seen, and no matter how rotten 
the cloth, how obsolete the cut, how ill adapted the fit to present 
circumstances, we set about industriously to mend it with the newest 
and often most unsuitable materials, altogether forgetful that we may 
be carrying into practice the well-known parable, and making the 
rent worse than it was before. We might illustrate these observations 
by reference to recent action, both in Church and State. Bishops, 
clergy, and laity have had their rest disturbed and their passions 
roused by the lighting of a few candles at communion. ‘Thousands 
have been spent in the endeavour to put them out. But does any 
reasonable person imagine that the errors they are supposed to 
represent will be extinguished with the candles, or that the gratifica- 
tion of such a childish whim is likely seriously to affect the progress 
of truth and practical religion? Under panic of invasion, also, we 
are erecting fortifications which will cost us millions, without 
remembering that the true defence of a nation consists in the spirit 
and organization of a prosperous and healthy people. At the present 
moment we could, in a single day, raise earthworks at any threatened 
point sufficient to cover every effective gun we possess, and every 
trained artilleryman we could find to work them. 

But of all the subjects which have been treated empirically with 
sad results, the relief of the poor and destitute is incomparably the 
worst. For centuries we have been persistently treating symptoms 
instead of the causes which produce them. We have looked to an 
unlimited exercise of benevolence for the cure of poverty and want. 
We have been taught to give as if it were the test of our love to God 
and man. Under these teachings our ancestors have raised an 
unassailable fabric of 49,000 endowed charities, with an income of 
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not less than 2,000,000/, per annum. These, instead of mitigating 
want, have immeasurably increased it. There is scarcely a parish in 
England in which there is not an institution for teaching the poor to 
beg, and it is generally the last which ought to be devoted to such 
an unholy purpose. Go to St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, on 
any Friday morning, and its aisles will be seen crammed with poor. 
They attend “not to see the miracle, but to eat of the loaves and 
be filled.” They are found there on no other week-day. The 
charities of Coventry, Stafford, Henley, Bedford, Salisbury, and 
Canterbury, create more poor than they relieve. In the last-named 
cathedral town Mr. Gladstone drew a fearful picture of the evils 
produced, and stated that keepers of brothels were not unfrequently 
relieved. At Stafford, a cart goes regularly round the town, delivering a 
hundred-weight of coals to every house, and commences the following 
year at the point where it last left off. At Kempton, in Oxfordshire, 
fivepence each is delivered on a certain day to every resident who 
chooses to apply. 1677 persons, out of a population of 2241, took 
his dole. It is worthy of remark that the village is situated at the 
top of a hill, and that the distribution takes place at the bottom, 
near a public-house. It is needless to say that not a farthing ever 
reaches the top of the hill. Curiously, also, the charity was defended 
by the clergyman who dispensed it, who said he liked to see the 
people enjoy themselves. In certain cities the members of Parliament 
are practically returned by the trustees of charities, and at this 
moment a contest is said to be going on in Exeter for the appoint- 
ment of trustees, in which the political element plays a conspicuous 
part. With such evidence before us, is it not extraordinary that we 
should have continued so long to reverence the foolish whims of 
people who on their death beds thought they were compounding for 
their sins? It is indeed time that all eleemosynary endowments should 
be consolidated under the authority which administers relief to the 
destitute in order that the funds may be judiciously applied to their 
legitimate purpose, and not, as now, to the promotion of begging, 
imposture, and the degradation of the poor. 

But in addition to these endowed charities, we have ourselves 
raised up a vast number of charitable institutions supported by 
voluntary contributions, and largely administered through the in- 
strumentality of paid officials. These institutions profess to deal 
with every form of human wretchedness, every malady,*both of mind 
and body, and every disorder of our social system. It was an 
excellent observation of a distinguished French philanthropist, that 
the charity which gives in gold is least deserving of the name. Man 
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shall not live by bread alone. The most perfect ministration to his. 
physical wants is not all that he requires. The deepest distresses 
are not soothed by money, but kind words and sympathising looks 
soften the hardest pillow. It is a sad characteristic of English 
charitable institutions that they sever the giver and recipient. On 
the part of the giver there is no sense of personal sacrifice, of service 
rendered, and of benefit conferred. On the part of the recipient 
there is no opportunity for gratitude, and no interchange of those 
kindly sentiments which are as necessary to the education of the 
rich as they are to the elevation of the poor. Such charity has lost 
its double blessedness. It is startled into fits of enthusiasm by the 
horrors of a plague, or by a dearth of work. It is aroused by 
advertisements and circulars. Millions are poured into the coffers 
of a thousand institutions, with a sort of general and indefinite hope 
that good will come. Subscription lists of noble Christians are 
paraded in reports, and amongst them are many who never saw a 
pauper dwelling, and never gave up one moment’s pleasure to the 
welfare of the poor. 

And, lastly, we have a gigantic and costly State machinery for 
dealing with pauperism and crime, on principles which, from their 
nature, are only applicable when the evils are developed, and, for the 
most part, beyond the possibility of cure. Here, too, there is an al- 
most total absence of all that is human. From the first moment of 
distress, the pauper is brought in contact with a cold and heartless 
system. There is no one to relieve him from the pain and degrada- 
tion of laying bare his wants before the relieving officer, or of 
parading them before a board of guardians. Admitted to a work- 
house, he is associated with the lowest and vilest of his kind. The 
master is paid, the matron is paid, the doctor is paid, the nurse is 
paid, and even the clergyman is paid. Disinterested philanthropy is 
almost entirely absent. No wonder that Christian ministers hold 
themselves aloof from this heartless organisation. They generally 
condemn its inefficiency, and try to supplement its miserable short- 
comings by measures of their own, which consume their valuable 
time, and seriously interfere with the efficacy of their spiritual minis- 
trations. Whilst Christian people, excluded from all share in the 
public system of relief, are driven to the distribution of tracts and 
soup tickets, which breed contempt instead of gratitude, because they 
have no obvious relation to the relief required. 

It may be safely stated, that misery and crime cost twenty millions 
annually, and that they, nevertheless, increase. Pauperism has ad- 


vanced out of all proportion to the increase of population, particu- 
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latly in the large and prosperous towns, where the demand for labour 
has been greatest. Since the repeal of the corn laws, the total 
amount annually expended in relief to the poor has gone up from less 
than five to nearly seven millions, and from 5s. 44d. per head of the 
population to 6s. 64d. 

It is, however, in the metropolis that pauperism has assumed most 
serious proportions. The mean number of paupers relieved at one 
time was 71,513 in 1858, and 132,400 in 1867. At the present time 
there are generally 150,000 on relief. As the same people are not 
continuously relieved, it may be fairly stated that more than half a 
million persons are publicly assisted in the Metropolis in the course 
of halfa year. In addition to those we have, according to the esti- 
mate of Dr. Guy, 75,000 beggars, tramps, and thieves, who prey upon 
society to the extent of 1,368,750/. a year. 

But the evil is made still worse by its unequal distribution. During 
the half year ending Lady-day, 1868, the 75,000 rich inhabitants of 
Paddington relieved 842 persons in the workhouse and 2470 out— 
total 3312. For the actual relief of this number of poor for the whole 
year they contributed 20,9287, which, deducting the number of 
paupers, was 55. 9d. per head of the population. The money was 
raised by a rate of 7d. in the pound. 

But in Whitechapel the 78,000 poor inhabitants relieved during the 
same time, 3361 persons in the workhouse, and 20,510 out—total, 
23,639, or nearly one-third of the population. Besides these, 8682 
tramps were also relieved in the casual wards. The annual expendi- 
ture for relief was. 44,492/, which was raised by a rate of 35. 4d. in 
the pound, and, deducting the number of paupers, gives an average of 
16s. 3a. for each inhabitant. 

These contrasts are sufficiently alarming, but elsewhere matters are 
in a still worse state. In some districts of the parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, more than half the ratepayers are depriving them- 
selves of the necessaries of life in order to pay the rates, which amount 
to 7s. 4d. in the pound ; whilst in St. George’s in the East 500 houses 
are empty, and property of a certain class is absolutely worthless. 

Meantime, it has been roughly estimated that the fund annually 
subscribed for charitable purposes in the Metropolis amounts to seven 
millions. If properly and economically expended, there is more than 
sufficient to: ensure every one from want. Yet a death from starva- 
tion is recorded weekly, and thousands dwindle and perish for want 
of wholesome and sufficient food. It cannot be doubted that. this 
enormous expenditure has impaired the industrial energies of the 
people, has weakened their powers of self-help, and shaken the bonds 
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of personal sympathy between the rich and poor. Charity in money 
cannot grapple successfully with any form’of destitution. No evil, 
for example, has attracted more attention, or excited a wider sym- 
pathy, than the neglected condition of the destitute and homeless 
children. Without exaggeration, it may be said that there are 100,000 
whose homes are wretched, and whose school is in the street. 
Gigantic efforts have been made to raise funds. Royalty has been 
enlisted in the laying of foundation stones. Forty institutions are 
doing their best to grapple with the evil ; but, after all, less than 
5000 victims are at this moment under treatment. 

It is obvious, however, that this is not the way to set about the 
cure. Indeed, the public may be congratulated upon so great a 
failure. The cost of raising homes and refuges to the extent required 
would be tolerable as compared with the result. We should have 
created a larger evil—we should have put a premium on parental 
neglect—we should have loosened the ties of parental love—and we 
should have destroyed parental responsibility. 

But the folly of this tinkering system is not confined to charity. 
Parliament never passed a more demoralising measure than the 
Houseless Poor Act. It was bad enough, doubtless, to observe the 
wretched vagrants sleeping on the door-steps, and to know that they 
preferred to die in the cold and windy archways to entering the 
workhouse. But the enactment of a right to food and lodging 
without reference either to the previous circumstances which led to 
destitution, or to the possible future of the applicant ; to offer it more- 
over in such a way as to foster the spirit of vagrancy by enabling 
the vagrant to pursue his wretched calling under the egis of the law; 
in fact, to provide him with a convenient network of hotels, was sure 
to produce a greater evil than it was intended to relieve. Throughout 
the country vagrancy has enormously increased, and in the metro- 
polis where 600 per night were entertained six years ago, there are 
more than 3000 now. 

The question of what is to be done must be seriously entertained. 
It is absolutely ruinous to let this cancerous ulcer pursue its course 
unchecked. In a few years neither property nor person will be safe. 
When Hyde Park railings were pulled down, we had a specimen of 
brutal force not to be forgotten; and some who know the temper 
of the East End poor, are not devoid of fear, should the pressure of 
their miseries exceed endurance point. To be successful, however, 
in our treatment, we must be careful lest we are again misled as to 
the cause. There are those who would persuade us that the evil is 
unavoidable in old established states, in which they affirm there is a 
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tendency for population to increase faster than the means of sub- 
sistence and employment. Considering that we now feed thirty 
millions of people more easily and cheaply than we did ten millions 
less than a century ago, we may dismiss the question of subsistence. 
And if the theorists propose to limit increase by artificial means, it 
is only necessary to remind them that nature replaces the want of 
individual perfection by increased numbers; and that misery, weak- 
ness and depravity increase the population just in proportion to the 
amount of physical injury they cause. 

And with respect to the means of profitable employment, where is 
the limit fixed? Who would have ventured to prophesy that the 
necessity could have arisen, within the present generation, for the 
creation of so large a number of steam-engines and other machinery 
of immense productive power—the existence of which so far from 
diminishing the field of exertion, has in its turn created a demand for 
labour far surpassing the wildest dreams of the most inspired enthu- 
siast. After this he would be bold, indeed, who should place a limit 
on the amount of profitable work remaining to be done. 

But, in fact, is not accumulated wealth the result of a productive 
population, and accumulating wealth the measure of the present 
reward open to successful industry? In no place in the world has 
wealth increased so much or so rapidly as in England, and especially 
in London. Where is the reward of labour so certain or so great ? 
Tailors, shoemakers, artisans, stalwart labourers, men of ability and 
power in every department of human action, are attracted to it by 
the superior rate of wage as compared with that obtainable in the 
country districts. Thousands of foreigners annually forsake their 
poor, but happily not pauperised, homes, and find comfort, inde- 
pendence, and often luxury in a city where starvation claims its 
weekly victim, and want notoriously prevails. Whilst this is the 
case, it cannot be said with truth that the population presses upon 
the opportunity of employment ; nay, rather, does it not go to prove 
that the greater is the number of producers the greater ought to be 
the comfort and happiness of all concerned? We have the problem 
therefore still before us. Why is it, that with a concentrated popu- 
lation and accumulating wealth, we have at the same time rapidly 
increasing pauperism ? 

It seems, indeed, a monstrous proposition to state that prosperity 
and a high rate of wages go hand in hand with pauperism. Yet 
such is undoubtedly the fact. Rich and industrious communities 
invariably pay more poor-rates than those which are poor and 
deficient in profitable resources. 
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The rich parish of Marylebone pays more to the poor-rate than 
the whole of Oxfordshire ; and the parish of Lambeth 6000/. per 
annum more than Bedfordshire. Whitechapel is the residence of 
the industrial classes, and pays more to the poor-rate than the whole 
of Herefordshire. The small union of Holborn, covering 164 acres, 
and containing 40,000 inhabitants, pays one thousand per annum 
more for the relief of the poor, than the county of Westmoreland, 
which is nearly a quarter of a million acres in extent, and contains 
60,000 people. The same little union pays nearly twice as much as 
Rutland ; although there is not a labourer or artisan in Holborn, 
who, if industrious and trustworthy, cannot earn, with greater certainty 
and ease, three times the wages that he could in any of the counties 
named. 

The advocates of this theory of over-population look to emigra- 
tion as the legitimate cure of pauperism. But is not this remedy 
even more unwisely empirical than all the rest? No country in the 
world will agree to receive our paupers; and to transport a million 
able and independent men, would but increase the relative proportion 
of the classes who do not earn their salt. Emigration simply emas- 
culates the country of its really productive element. It takes away 
the very flower of the operative classes, whose presence here confers 
a far wider advantage upon humanity than can be gained by their 
expatriation. It leaves a heavier burden of weakness, blindness, 
impotence, idleness, drunkenness and vice, to be provided for by a 
fewer number of honest, industrious, and frugal persons. Emigration 
is the natural remedy for over-population, where population is 
equally productive and the competition fair. Under these circum- 
stances, the question is one for the consideration of individuals, and 
may be left to the spread of intelligence, teaching people where 
in the world the most comfort may be obtained by the least exertion. 
So far from relieving pauperism, emigration must inevitably make it 
worse. 

So likewise it has been asserted that derangements of the money 
and labour markets are causes of pauperism, which of necessity will 
require relief. If so, we may indeed despair, for whilst the opportunity 
of employment depends so largely on the profit which capital requires, 
it is absolutely certain that large masses of people will be thrown 
out of work from time to time by the introduction of machinery, the 
transference of manufactures to more convenient localities, fiscal 
changes, and a hundred other causes over which the labourer has no 
control. But, in fact, is not the question again reduced to one of 
personal resource? ‘There are thousands of individuals of whom we 
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may certainly predict that no matter how fierce the storm, they will 
escape the wreck. Wecan do such persons no greater injury than 
by leading them to expect salvation from without? All attempts to 
deal with the question empirically must fail. We must teach the 
workman to expect such difficulties, and provide him as far as 
possible with the means of meeting them without the sacrifice | of 
independence. 

The same line of argument may also be taken with respect to 
other circumstances which are acknowledged to contribute largely to 
the growth of pauperism. The state of the dwellings of the poor 
affords a most prominent example. There are in every district 
houses into which the flow of public and private charity is unceasing. 
They are pauper-factories which turn out thousands to prey upon the 
rates. They are schools in which the resources of idleness and 
charity are industriously taught, and in which the sufferings of penury 
are learned not only to be endured, but liked. And yet we are 
bound to recognise the fact that the state of the home depends far 
more upon the character of the inhabitants than upon the construc- 
tion of the house. How often is the advantage of a convenient 
and cleanly apartment destroyed by the filthy and disgusting habits 
of the tenants; and on the contrary, how rarely does a decent 
family fail to make or obtain accommodation suited to their wants 
and habits? Cause and effect undoubtedly react upon each other, 
but both bring us to the foundation of the evil; which is, defect of 
either physical or mora] development, or both combined. 

To these elementary causes, every form of pauperism may un- 
doubtedly be traced ; nay, crime, insanity, imbecility, and disease are 
also largely due to them. How important that we should be made 
to feel their influence and power. “ Mens sana in corpore sano” is 
the very foundation of individual character and of social order and 
prosperity. Nor is this happy state of mind and body so difficult to form. 
It is the certain result of habits of temperance and industry, combined 
with the external conditions of morality and health. Although diffi- 
culties may occasionally present themselves in hereditary taints, 
education, in the full sense of the term, is capable of effecting gra- 
dually all we want. Given a man with a healthy mind and body, 
and we may guarantee that he will be honest, frugal, prudent, inde- 
pendent ; and whilst ever ready to accept the solace of his sympa- 
thising friends, that he. will prefer to suffer rather than receive 
material aid. Such men rise to independence as surely as corks to 
the surface of the stream. Difficulties vanish before them. . Want 
of employment is a bugbear. They feel instinctively the illimitable 
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scope of profitable industry as the) philosopher feels the infinity of 
knowledge. For such men capitalists. have never ceased to quarrel, 
because the profit on their industry is never determined by their rate 
of wage. These are the men who save for a rainy day, and look 
forward to the time when they shall no longer work. ‘The prospect 
of trouble does not ruffle them, because previsien has been :made 
for it. 

Turn, on the other hand, and observe the nature of :the material 
of which the pauper class is formed. The breeding is promiscuous. 
The principles of natural selection, thwarted by human interference, 
fail to obviate the tendency to degradation. Idle habits and tainted 
constitutions :are alike transmitted from sire to.son. Born) in 
wretchedness and filth, reared on unwholesome garbage, exposed to 
unhealthy influences, half of these starvelings die before they are 
three years old. Forced in the hot-bed of penury and want, the 
survivors acquire an unnatural precocity of intellect and a too-early 
physical maturity, which makes them men and women. of the world 
at ten years old, fathers and mothers when scarcely in their teens, 
and decrepit wastrels before they are old enough to be responsible 
in law. Whilst the population is thus increased with undue rapidity, 
the average age of the community is lowered, and its productive 
capacity reduced. A walk in Bethnal Green or Whitechapel would 
convince the most sceptical that its pale and stunted inhabitants, are 
altogether useless and unprofitable. If you meet a man of fair 
stature and ruddy countenance, be sure he is an immigrant. The 
recruiting-sergeant fails to find recruits amongst the East End natives, 
and is it reasonable to expect the capitalist to employ his leavings ? 
What folly then to speak of competition in the labour market., No 
man in his senses would propose to race a spavined pony against a 
sound and well-trained racehorse. The crippled pauper is equally 
unable to maintain his position against a newly-imported and healthy 
labourer fresh from his country home. In the London labour 
market this form of natural selection is continually going on. Phy- 
sical ability displaces weakness whenever they come in contact, and 
as the latter is a consequence of urban influences, the contest 
becomes more and more unequal in successive generations. . The 
occupations of the people follow their diminished capacity for 
work. It is as ridiculous to set a navvy on making match-boxes or 
flower-sticks as a sharp-witted but feeble Cockney to make a railway. 
The latter lives by his knowledge of human nature and his wits,—by- 
begging, cheating, thieving, costermongering, and the like. If men 
are physically children they must: do children’s work, and also be 
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satisfied with children’s wages ; and as the latter are not adapted to 
their wants, exhaustion ensues, health gradually fails, and the little 
stock of vital energy being gone, the value of their labour is reduced 
to zero. Then arises the inexorable necessity of depending on 
others for support. Such is the physical history of a large mass of 
pauperism ; such are the causes of its continual accumulation. 

This physical aspect of the question is, moreover, more important 
than the moral, inasmuch as it is necessarily preliminary. thereto. 
Existence is the prime necessity. Self-preservation is the first law in 
nature. Food and shelter stand before every other consideration upon 
earth, and the want of them forms the most serious temptation to 
robbery and crime. It would never do to put a starving man to 
the last extremity. If the condition of the criminal be made more 
eligible than that of the destitute, there would be a premium put on 
crime. ‘The policy of relieving destitution is justified as much by 
selfish considerations as humane. Nor is it wise or politic to let the 
poor sink into absolute destitution before we help them. The down- 
ward course is always, unfortunately, the easier. It is fifty times 
easier to convert an independent man into a pauper, than to 
raise a pauper into a state of independence. Want of food soon 
destroys both physical and mental energy; it is no remedy for idle- 
ness, and cannot long be relied upon as a stimulus to work. An 
industrious man may soon have his health and productive capacity 
destroyed by starvation, or by trifling distresses, which may, at their 
outset, be easily relieved. And one tempted by want into the com- 
mission of a single crime, may be induced to live thereby. From the 
costly slough of sickness, pauperism, and crime, the escape is both 
difficult and doubtful. 

The physical are also much more closely mixed up with the moral 
causes of pauperism than is generally supposed. Amongst the latter 
are chiefly ignorance, idleness, extravagance, improvidence, drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, untruthfulness, selfishness, and moral cowardice. 

These cannot be dealt with without first providing the bare means 
of existence and the power to work. Thus it is impossible to educate 
a starving people. A badly fed labourer is like a steam-engine with 
a short supply of fuel, which creeps along a level, but is brought toa 
stand-still by an ascending gradient. If the physical capacity only 
suffices to procure the bare necessaries of existence from hand to 
mouth, where is the opportunity for frugality and forethought? No 
amount of prudence and self-denial will enable a Dorset labourer to 
fulfil his duties as a man, nor save him from the workhouse. He 
rushes into matrimony to gratify his brutish instincts, almost the only 
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ones which cannot be thoroughly repressed. Nor can one quarrel 
with the drunkard who goes to the public-house to relieve by a fleet- 
ing stimulant the intolerable depression caused by debility, unwhole- 
some dwellings, and want of food. Lastly, it is acknowledged that 
dishonesty and untruthfulness are the effects of idleness, whether 
induced by habit simply or by physical defect. 

Whilst, however, the importance of food and physical development 
requires to be much more fully recognised, the moral causes must not 
be let alone. We have not space to do them justice now. It may be 
marked, however, that it is just as difficult to feed the ignorant and 
idle as to teach the starving. ‘To do so, would but confirm them in 
their unhappy and dependent state. The body, the habits, and the 
mind must be fed equally and together, in order to ensure a real advance 
towards independence. Still moral defects exist alike in the healthy 
and well fed ; but in this case happily the treatment, though simplified, is 
the same. We know perfectly that the very moral qualities by which 
we desire to regulate the conduct are capable of being taught, not 
however by preaching, or the acquisition of knowledge, but by 
habitual practice. Merely to tell a child to be industrious, is to 
make a fool of him. To set him on simple work is to place him in 
the path which leads to independence. Health and the habit of 
industry are the two essentials for a working man ; without them 
intellect and knowledge are too often thrown away. ‘There is now a 
tendency to over-estimate the value of a superficial education, and to 
decry the employment of children. Such education tends tc make 
the habit of work contemptible, the more so as it presents the temp- 
tation of gratifying the artificial wants by clever and dishonest means. 
In this respect the introduction of machinery may be regarded as an 
evil. In olden times every English homestead was a school of work. 
From the cottage to the castle, children were taught to spin, weave, 
knit, and sew, and the males to shoot. This was an education in 
itself, and something like it needs to be restored. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that I have omitted intellectual 
ignorance from the list of causes. In doing so I have no wish to 
undervalue it. Hereafter it may be difficult to find employment for 
simple, honest, industry. Intellectual cultivation will then become 
an equal necessity with health and will to work. There is, however, 
less fear of its neglect. The tendency of the time is to despise the 
foundations of independence, and to erect a building which, being 
unwisely developed in its uppermost story, is liable to topple over 
into crime. We may thus venture to affirm :— 

1. That pauperism, though aggravated by vicious social arrange- 
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ments and erroneous legislation, is mainly the result of defective 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, and cannot be treated 
without continual reference to the causes which produce it. 

2. That education, physical and moral, in the widest sense. of the 
word, combined with the external conditions of morality and health, 
is the only means of cure. 

3. In our treatment of poverty and distress of every kind we must 
carefully abstain from every operation which is calculated to lower the 
physical and moral state of the poor. 

4. That our efforts, to be successful, must be directed to a gradual 
improvement in the physical and moral conditions of the degraded 
classes, our remedies being applied equally, slowly, simultaneously, and. 
perseveringly to all defects, and with the object of prevention rather 
than of cure. 

On a future occasion it will be desirable to see in what respects 
the administration of public and private charity and the Poor Law 
contravenes these principles, and in what manner and direction 
improvements may be made. 

J. H. STALLARD, M.B. Lonp., &c. 








THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
BIDPAI. 





No. L—HIS FABLES. 


FTER an extraordinary amount of research, M. Silvestre 
de Sacy, in 1816, published, in Paris, a French trans- 
lation of one of the most interesting and remarkable 
of Eastern books. It was called “ Kalila and Dimna ; 

or, The Fables of Bidpai.” The Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull at 
once gave the work to England, in a highly successful translation 
from the French. Although it must have excited considerable 
attention amongst the learned men of Europe, the book is ,but 
little known in the present day. Accomplished “#térateurs, to.whom 
I have mentioned the subject, never heard of Bidpai ; and the only 
modern author, within my own knowledge, who has made any specially 
complimentary allusion to the Eastern philosopher, is Macaulay. 
Probably the oblivion in which these fables and maxims and alle- 
gories lie is owing to the fact that they are shrouded in a long 
and, sometimes, tedious narrative. The general reader would 
certainly be deterred from making himself acquainted with them on 
this account. The text teems with gems of wisdom, which outdazzle 
each other. One fable is mixed up with another, one story in- 
volved in half a dozen, the whole being a jumble of rare 
and splendid treasures. With the assistance of Mr. Knatchbull’s 
admirable translation, I propose to select from this brilliant literary 
chaos the most attractive jewels, and to reset and re-arrange 
them. The original author had four objects in view. The first 
was to render his book attractive to the young reader, by 
the ministry of birds and beasts; the second was to engage the at- 
tention of princes; the third’ was to promote the amusement and 
excite the interest of every class, and, thereby, contribute to the 
lasting preservation of writings which, fourthly, philosophers would 
not exclude from the sphere of their speculations. The re-publica- 
tion, in a popular form, of the more important fables, allegories, and 
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maxims of this extraordinary work, whilst advancing the object of 
the wise man of the East, will be entirely new to the general public, 
attractive to the young, and entertaining to all who can appreciate a 
combination of the rarest and most delicate wit with the matured 
wisdom of the philosopher.—JosePH Harrow. ] 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE LARK. 


A LARK made her nest in the road which an elephant was in the 
habit of passing when he went to drink. One day the elephant trod 
upon the lark’s nest and broke 
all her eggs. 

The lark flew up into the 
air and cried: “O king, is it 
out of contempt and want of 
respect to your neighbour that 
you have done this deed ?” 

“‘ It.is,” said the elephant. 

Whereupon the lark went to 
the birds’ parliament, and com- 
plained to them of the injus- 
tice of which the elephant had 
been guilty. 

“We cannot interfere,” they 
said. “The elephant is too 
powerful an enemy for us to 
contend against.” 

So the lark laid her case be- 
fore a special meeting of the 
magpies and crows. They 
agreed to peck out the elephant’s eyes with their beaks. And this 
they speedily accomplished. Meanwhile, the lark went to a pond 
where a great colony of frogs resided, and told of them her grievance. 

“ How can we assist you?” they asked. 

“ The elephant is blind now,” she said. “Go you to a pit adjoin- 
ing his pasture and croak ; when he hears the noise he will fancy he 
is near a pool of drinking water, and advancing towards it he will fall 
into the pit and perish.” 

The frogs did as the lark wished, and the elephant fell into the pit, 
as the bird had foretold. When he was in the agonies of death, the 
lark, fluttering over the pit, said,— 

* O tyrant, thou art deceived in the opinion which thou formed of 
thy power and strength: the inferiority of my size compared with 
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thine has disappeared before the cunning contrivance which has 
brought thee to well-merited punishment.” 


THE MAN AND THE GOLD-MINE. 


He who is employed in heaping science upon science, without any 
system of digesting into a body of useful instruction his various 
acquirements, may be compared to the man of whom it is told, that 
he went into a desert and discovered a spot of ground where he sus- 
pected there was a rich mine. In due course he found gold and 
silver, and he hit upon a plan for getting the whole of the treasure 
speedily into his possession. He conducted a number of strange 
persons to the spot, gave them charge of the treasure, with instruc- 
tions to convey it to his own house, whilst he remained at the mine. 
The labourers, concerting with each other to avail themselves of his 
want of precaution, conveyed the gold and silver to their own houses. 
At last the discoverer went home exulting in his good fortune, but 
only to find out the trick that had been practised upon him. The 
reading of this fable without attending to its scope and aim is as 
unproductive as the nut which is not broken. 


THE PooR MAN AND THE THIEF. 


WuILsT a miserably poor man was sitting one night in his house, 
he saw a thief enter his door, and felt quite unconcerned at the 
visit, as he had little or nothing to lose. Whilst the thief was looking 
about for something to steal, he accidentally touched a jar of wheat. 
Finding nothing else but this to repay his trouble, he took off his cloak 
and spread it out, in order to put the wheat into it. The poor man 
seeing this, and not choosing to be deprived of his last means of sus- 
tenance, seized his club, and crying out at the same time, so alarmed 
the thief that he fled in haste out of the house, leaving his cloak, 
which served the poor man for a garment on the following morning. 

It is not, however, fit that any one should be induced by an 
example of this kind, to neglect the necessary means for the im- 
provement of his temporal condition; for an extraordinary interpo- 
sition of fate very seldom occurs; and mankind in general are 
doomed to owe their advancement and success in life to their own 
exertions. 

THE FISHERMAN AND THE SHELL. 

One day a fisherman saw a shell at the bottom of the water, and 
threw in his net to draw it out. He failed in his attempt, but caught 
a fish instead of it. Though it might have served him for his dinner, 
he thought so much of the shell that he threw the fish away and 
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dived into the river to obtain the prize which had at first attracted 
his attention. Having brought it out, he found that it was empty 
and good-for-nothing. He then regretted that he had lost a certain 
good by his eagerness to obtain a greater. On the following day he 
returned to the river and saw another shell, but paid no attention to 
it, fearing that he should be disappointed as on the preceding day ; 
but a fisherman passing by, and being attracted by its beauty, got it 
out of the water, and found in it a pearl of great value ;—and as great 
a treasure awaits the researches of the person who carries his in- 
quiries deeper than the superficial examination of this book. 


THE RicH MAN AND THE ROBBERS. 


A RICH man, hearing thieves in his house, privily laid a scheme for 
their discomfiture. Whispering to his wife of their danger, he de- 
sired her to pretend to awaken 
him by making a noise which 
the robbers might hear, and to 
ask him to give her an account 
of his great fortune and riches. 
“And when I command you 
to hold your tongue, be all the 
more earnest and loud in your 
demands.” The wife did as 
she was requested, and the 
thieves listened attentively to 
all that was passing. 

“Tf fortune has been boun- 
tiful to us,” said the rich man, 
in loud tones, to his wife, “you 
ought to be satisfied with the 
possession of what fate has 
given us. If I inform you how 
I have acquired my riches I 
may be overheard, or you may 

repeat the story, and we may both suffer by my indiscretion and 
your curiosity.” 

“ There is no one to hear,” said the wife, “ and I will never repeat 
what you tell me.” 

* You swear by the Prophet?” 

Yea, and by my love for thee !” said the wife, tenderly. 

The robbers were all ears to hear. 

“T have collected my wealth,” said the rich man, “ by my dexterity 
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in robbing, and nobody has ever suspected me. I have done it in 
this wise. One moonlight night I went out with my companions, and 
climbing up to the top of the house of a rich man, I went to the 
aperture which was made for the admission of light, and used an 
incantation which consisted in pronouncing the word Shuwam, Shulam, 
seven times. I then embraced the light, and no one perceived that 
I had let myself down into the room, as I had become invisible.” 

“ Wonderful !” said the wife ; “what a blessed power of magic !” 

**T then gathered together all the treasures in the house, embraced 
the light again,” said the husband, “and it drew me up; then I went 
to my companions, and we retired unmolested.” 

When the robbers heard this they congratulated themselves on 
the discovery which they had made, and promised themselves a large 
booty. Remaining quiet until they thought the rich man and his 
wife were asleep, the leader of the band went to the window, said 
Shulam, Shulam, seven times, and then embraced the light, that he 
might let himself, unperceived, down into the room; but he fell 
backwards upon his head on the floor. The husband immediately 
sprang upon him with his club, and captured him, the thief acknow- 
ledging that he deserved his fate because of his too easy credulity. 


THE MERCHANT AND THE PEARL. 

THE man who is more anxious about the little which he enjoys 
to-day, and perhaps may lose to-morrow, than about what is substan- 
tially and lastingly beneficial, is like the merchant who had a very 
precious pearl, and hired a man to bore it, engaging to pay him a 
hundred dinars for the day’s work. A pair of cymbals were lying in 
the room where the labour was to be done. 

“Can you play upon the cymbals ?” said the merchant. 

“Yes,” said the man, “ indifferently well.” 

“Then play,” said the merchant. 

The man began to beat upon the instruments as he was ordered. 
The merchant kept time with his hands and head, and the man 
played on until evening, when he asked for the hundred dinars. 

** You have not finished your work,” said the merchant. 

“‘T have obeyed your orders,” said the man. 

And the merchant was compelled to give the man the reward 
agreed upon, whilst the pearl remained untouched. 


FATE. 


TRAVELLING in a lonely forest country, a man saw a wolf coming 
towards him, He ran in the direction of a distant house. A river 
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impeded his way. The wolf was almost upon him, so he plunged 
into the water. He could swim but little, and would have been 
drowned had he not been assisted by some persons on the other side. 
Having recovered from his fright, the man went into a house which 
turned out to be the meeting-place of robbers. The banditti were at 
that very moment engaged in sharing a rich booty, which was the 
plunder of some merchant whom they had murdered. The traveller, 
therefore, made his escape, and went onwards to the village. Arrived 
safely there, he was leaning with his back against a wall, when it fell 
down upon him and crushed him to death, When a man’s hour is 
come, all his precautions cannot arrest the arm which is lifted up to 
strike him. 
THE CARPENTER’S MONKEY. 


A MonkKEY belonging to a carpenter having seen his master sitting 
upon a log of wood in order to split it with two wedges, imitated 
his example. He sat down with his tail towards one wedge, and his 
face towards the other. In this position his tail hanging down in that 
part of the block which was split, the wood, upon his suddenly 
removing the wedge which was behind him, closed upon it, and the 
violence of the pain made him fall from his seat and faint The 
carpenter arrived upon the scene at this moment, and beat the 
monkey so unmercifully that he died. It is difficult to say whether 
his own indiscretion, or the rage of the master, was most fatal to 
him. 

THE GIRL AND HER LOVER. 

A BAD woman decoyed a young girl to her house for a wicked 
purpose. The girl had a lover to whom she was devotedly attached. 
The bad woman determined to murder the young man, and thus 
secure the services of the girl. When therefore, the lover, came to 
visit his future bride, she placed before him an intoxicating liquor, 
which made him fall asleep. She then took a reed, and was in the 
act of blowing the poison with which she had previously filled it into 
his ear, when suddenly and unintentionally catching her breath, the 
poison returned into her own throat, and caused instant death. The 
young people were afterwards happily married. 


THE SWAN AND THE CRAB. 


A swan who had become weak from old age, was tormented by 
the dread of dying from hunger. A crab passing by inquired the 
nature of the swan’s distress. 


“ The other day I overheard two fishermen laying plans for catching 
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all the fish in the lake where I live, and I am uneasy about my 
future livelihood.” 

Upon this, the crab went to the fish, and told them, in full assembly, 
what he had heard. They sent a deputation thereupon to the swan 
to ask his advice in their present dilemma, the greatness of the 
apparent danger outweighing all prudential considerations of the risk 
they were running in placing so much confidence in an enemy. 

“The only means of escape” said the swan, “ will be to retire at 
once to another pool in the neighbourhood where there is plenty of 
food. Under the circumstances I have no objection to transport 
you thither, for I should be deeply chagrined to see the wily fisher- 
men make a sudden prey of the whole of you, which they will 
assuredly do.” 

The fish accepted the kind services of the old swan, who trans- 
ported two of them upon his back every day to an adjacent hill, and 
ate them. 

One morning when he came as usual to carry off his two fish, the 
crab met him, and expressing apprehension for his own safety in his 
present abode, asked the swan to carry him likewise to the new pool. 
The swan complied. Upon the point of arrival, the crab, looking about, 
saw a number of fishes’ bones lying upon the ground. Thereupon he 
suspected the wily swan to be a villain, and reasoning with himself 
that his situation could not be made worse by an attempt at defence, 
he fastened his claws upon the neck of the swan and strangled him. 


THE CROW AND THE SERPENT. 


A crow had made her nest in a tree upon a mountain. Close by 
was the hole of a serpent, which ate the crow’s young as soon as 
they were hatched. By the advice of a jackal, the crow flew down 
into a village, bore off a lady’s costly necklace, and hovered just so 
high above the heads of the people that they could see what she carried. 
Then flying up over the serpent’s hole, the bird dropped the neck- 
lace into it. This attracting the people, they went to the spot, dis- 
covered the serpent, and killed it. Contrivance and skill have often 
been known to succeed where the greatest exertion of strength would 
have failed. 


THE HARE AND THE LION. 


A CERTAIN lion entered into a contract with his neighbours that 
they should roam unmolested through the forest if they paid tribute 
to him of a piece of game for breakfast every morning. One day 


it fell to the lot of a hare to go to the lion, and she resolved to 
VoL, II., N.S. 1869. PP 
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rid herself and her companions of the.tyrant. Loitering by the way 
she was late on her arrival. The lion was very angry, In explana- 
tion the hare said,— 

“On the road I met a lion who declared he was lord of the wood, 
and carried off my companion. When I told him my errand to your 
majesty, he broke out into the most violent abuse.of your sacred 
person,” 

“ Conduct me to the spot where I may find this braggart,” said 
the lion. 

The hare led the way to the brink of a deep, wide well, which was 
full of water. Upon which, the lion looking down and seeing, in 
his own shadow, his supposed enemy, sprang into the pit, and was 


drowned. 
( Zo be continued.) 





ENGLISH COURSING FIELDS. 


QUIET evening with some really good coursers is no 
light privilege, especially if the kettle is singing’ a 
pleasant winter tune, and you have a good glass of 
. rum punch at your elbow, and a greyhound that has 
“ done the state some service” on the hearth-rug. We have listened 
with delight as Mr. Nightingale recounted the points of each crack 
course at the meetings where he wore the scarlet; and though the 
cold February wind whistled loud and shrill round the Ayrshire barn- 
tops, and away to the moors behind, what cared we as the servant 
lassie brought in tea and fresh logs to the fire, and the late Mr. 
Campbell, with Canaradzo (grandsire of Lobelia, Charming May, 
and Bab at the Bowster) stretched at his feet, dwelt fondly on the 
race of Scotland Yet? ie/d and Fern* has already told the tale of 
the Scottish coursing grounds—of Waterloo’s fearful trial with Driver, 
and how business on the Glasgow Stock Exchange was almost 
suspended when Eden ran his great match with Dusty Miller for 
50o/. aside, half way between Carlisle and Glasgow, the loser to pay 
all expenses,—but it is forbidden to run heel. 

We must, however, say a few words to the memory of our old 
dead friend. In his build Mr. Campbell would remind us of the 
late Mr. Kirby of York,—a man of burly frame, in a capacious black 
tail coat, from which he had rather shrunk. He was good tempered, 
but always able to hold his own, with incisive Quaker-like retorts, against 
a host, when he was chaffed. Coursing men liked him, and enjoyed his 
terse sayings and stories when he was leaning on his polished black oak 
stick at the Waterloo, or sitting “round the mahogany tree” at Lytham, 
or Lynn’s. He sold all his dogs, save Coodareena, in the spring of ’65, 
Canaradzo for 100/. to Mr. Knowles, and Calabaroono for 200/., to the 
late Lord Uffington, with a view to the Waterloo Cup, for which he came, 
after the frost, as fat as a pig to the slips. Few men began coursing 
so late, and none have made such prices ; but his dogs were always 
well placed, and well trained by his son and “ Jock o’ Dalgig.” 

He was much “exercised” in the manufacture of greyhound 





* Part South. 
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names, and was wont to say that it often relieved him from severe 
fits of toothache. Canaradzo, Carabradzo, and Colooxardo, he 
considered his masterpieces of composition; and the pursuit had its 
origin as follows. He had a red dog, Cromwell, winner of the 
Biggar (Open) Cup of sixty-four dogs, in 1853; and shortly after 
another “ Cromwell,” to his intense disgust, started up in the English 
entries. Then he called his puppies “Scotland Yet” and “ Highland 
Home” after favourite Scottish songs, and when the Ridgway Club 
entries came out, Mr. Sharpe had a Scotland Yet as well. After that 
he would have “‘ no common names,” and followed up a short use of 
Ossian, by making them for himself. His first-born was “ Coome- 
rango,” of which Boomerang was the key-note. “Crested Lochiel” 
, and “Cam Ye by Athol,” were the only names. he would ever accept 
from his son. He said that his dogs had no luck unless they were 
named by himself, and as the above two died from injuries at a 
fence, he had some. grounds for his prejudice. 

His son really began the family coursing in 1841, when Mr. 
McTurk gave him a puppy. After that “ Young Dalgig” always 
kept one ; but his father never took any notice of it till, in the course 
of ’47, he saw him with Kenmore, the dam of Dido, and conceived a 
violent admiration for her. He then learnt to love coursing at private 
meetings round home, and his maiden win was a farmer’s stake at 
Closebumn—five shillings entrance and thirty runners. Dido won, 
and followed suit at a Closeburn public meeting the next year. 

He first tried Canaradzo in the Dalgig meadows with Mr. Hyslop’s 
Forty-Six. If he was anxious for a trial he would walk from morning 
till evening to have one. On one occasion he and his son walked 
Monday and Tuesday on the hills, and did not find a hare. On 
Wednesday they began again, and at two o'clock those plucky 
pilgrims at last “ spied her sitting.” He did not feel it a martyrdom, 
and no amount of wet would make him put back. The only alloy, 
in his mind, to these private trials was when “ Jock” proclaimed the 
death of a doe hare. Occasionally, he took an odd fit, and would 
run a dog three or four trials in a day. Much as he loved Coodareena, 
he would sometimes try the whole team with her, and he was “as 
deaf as Ailsa Craig” to all expostulations on the point. He must 
have thought her a sort of steam engine, ‘‘ cast at Hawkes’s and fitted 
at Stephenson’s,” as the Newcastle lads said of poor Bob Chambers, 
or he would never have been so hard on her. She was the stoutest 
hearted of all the Scotland Yets—a sort which is either very game or 
very soft ; and but for these trials would have won more than she 
did. As it was, she was left in among the last eight with Meg at 
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Mr. Campbell’s last Waterloo Cup essay ; and she ran well at eee 
in her seventh season, this winter. 

Dalgig was not far from the springs of Nith, and every Edie 
Ochiltree and Madge Wildfire who wandered among those moors 
was sure of a night’s shelter and plenty of porridge and milk. He 
was a great student of human nature, and he loved a bit of character 
wherever he could find it, especially if it indulged in unshackled 
Scotch. He made a point of asking every tramp their name, and 
they invariably said ‘‘ Campbell.” The outlying members of the clan 
seemed to increase in a most marvellous manner, but still he was 
content to ask no more questions. ‘ Campbell” was not the only 
key to his heart. On one occasion he had some words with a vagrant, 
and denied him bed and board, but when the cunning fellow told 
him that his name was “ Bruce,” everything was forgiven and for- 
gotten. They repaid his kindness by very seldom stealing from him. 
One of the worst of the lot was heard to say to his child behind a 
hedge—“ Nab what you can, laddie, but no at Dalgig for yer life.” Two 
couples once enjoyed his hospitality from Saturday till Monday, and 
occupied their barn leisure in negotiating an exchange of wives. The 
arrangement was carried into effect, and “ Dalgig” was so scandalised 
when he heard of it, that for a long time he would harbour no beggars 
but old ones. He was very fond of reading, but confined himself 
principally to religious works. He kept several terms at Glasgow 
University, where he studied Greek and Latin, and attended the 
divinity hall with no small ardour. Curling and draughts were his 
chief amusements until he took up coursing, and he kept up the 
former for fully forty years. He would drive seventeen miles to 
Sanquhar to play, and although he never won the Picture, he held the 
New Cumnock Challenge Medal for years. As a director of the game 
he was first rate, but his temper not unfrequently went if any of his 
own players were careless. However, the anger was soon off him, 
and he always said he was “sorry for blowing them up.” Into 
draughts he entered with the same devotion, and on very special 
occasions he and a neighbour would be at it till three in the morning. 
For two or three years he had been very poorly, and six months 
before his death he was stricken with palsy. After that he 
grew weaker and weaker, but was still able to ride out in his gig 
until the October of ’67, when a great change for the worse took 
place, and the end soon followed. He never could bear to part with 
“my pretty blue girl,” Coodareena, and she has had three litters, 
two by Cardinal York and one by Reveller II., in his son’s hands, 
some of which have run well. 
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Of Ireland we know little or nothing, save that Father Tom 
Macguire was a famous courser, that “ the Irish terrier,” Blue Hat, 
came to the Waterloo with quite a guard of honour, and was cut 
down by the winner, Maid of the Mill, and that Master M‘Grath’s 
second Waterloo Cup victory created such enthusiasm in the bosom 
of one Celt, that having flung away his own hat, he rushed at Lord 
Lurgan, plucked off his felt, flung it wildly into the air, and kicked 
it when it came down again. This feat is akin to the young barristers 
waving and then tossing up their wigs in the Dublin court when the 
jury found against Major Yelverton. We must take Irish coursers as 
we see them at Altcar, headed by such a man as Lord Lurgan, and 
more especially welcome in the character of “‘ proud invaders” if 
they can only show fight with such a flyer as Master M‘Grath. Still 
old coursers cannot understand his three tumbles at Altcar, two of 
which occurred in his course with Charming May. 

There is this beauty about coursing, that its best men feel no private 
or national jealousy. They love the sport for the sport’s sake, and the 
happy days which it brings in its train. It is not a question of 
heavy stakes, as they run for their own money, and “added money” 
is almost a thing unknown, unless it comes in what Turfites think 
“the questionable shape ” of a cup or tea service, or a snuff box, or 
a bracelet when ladies nominate. Sixty greyhounds and saplings, as 
a good courser said to us lately, can be kept well and the pick of 
thém trained for 300/. a year, and therefore there is not the same 
fearful outlay as when a colt costs perhaps 600 gs. to begin with, and 
two guineas a week at a fashionable trainer’s, to say nothing of stakes 
and forfeits and jockeys and travelling expenses, that run up a little 
mountain of a bill, which it requires the nerve and pocket of a 
“Glasgow” to face. Still, “ Dog Books” are creeping in, bringing 
the usual dodging and mystification with them. It is well, however, 
that the public resent this sort of thing, and if there was one point 
above another which made Master M‘Grath’s victory so acceptable 
to the coursing world, it was that his lordship had borne up so 
gallantly for his dog in the face of such short odds, and because the 
black, by sheer speed and cleverness, bowled over a nomination 
which had been so “ cannily worked.” 

The days for downy tricks in the field, when a local champion was 
to be served, have, at least at all important meetings, quite passed 
away. There are too many keen private eyes about now, to say 
nothing of “ Maida,” ‘‘ Amesbury,” “ Robin Hood,” “ North Briton,” 
and “ Judex,” to. scarify dodging stewards in the papers. Two large 
meetings were once especial offenders. Stewards would wilfully shift 
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the beating on to plough when “a dangerous stranger” had to be 
knocked out of time. Partisans would “steady” the hare by getting, 
at such a crisis, between her and a plantation or sough, so as to make 
the course as long as possible. Ground, where it was almost impos- 
sible to kill a hare, has been selected for a bye ; and once, to the 
judge’s bitter indignation, the beaters were actually ordered back a 
mile, that “a very dangerous stranger” might run among flints. The 
admirers of the “steadying” principle did once succeed, as they 
thought, in gruelling a crack, but he warmed up wonderfully next 
day, and although the hare ran away from both in the decider, he 
got farthest up the hill at the finish and won. 

The Coursing Calendar, by Stonehenge, contains the record of 
209 meetings in the 1867-68 season, and we believe that nearer four 
thousand than three thousand greyhounds ran in public. Such, in 
fact, is the increasing interest felt in the sport that there were nearly 
a dozen applicants for the late Mr. G. A. Thompson’s Waterloo Cup 
nomination. No less than 134 dogs out of the 226 entered ran in 
the Bothal St. Leger, and the 128 South Lancashire (Open) Cup 
filled with no difficulty at ro sovs. last month. A similar number 
ran for the Waterloo Picture, and they were divided into eight sixteen 
dog stakes, each called after a celebrated painter, modern or ancient. 
The largest number that ever ran in one stake, to our knowledge, 
was 168 in the Southport Cup, when Sultan won it more than thirty 
years ago. Mr. Goodlake’s records show the fine club fellowship at 
the Ashdown Club, which invented a plum-pudding of its own. The 
Midlothian Club was a very sociable and aristocratic affair, when it 
held its meeting at the Roman Camp and its dinner at the Cross 
Keys, Dalkeith. ‘ Every member who purposed attending sent his 
own dish. The Duke of Buccleuch furnished venison ; Sir Graham 
Montgomery, a haunch of blackface ; Major Hamilton Dundas, black 
puddings and haggis ; Mr. Sharpe, ducks of 8 or 9 lbs. weight ; Lord 
Melville, pork ; Mr. Callender, beef ; Mr. George Wauchope, perigord 
pie, and so on, so that it was no Barmecide business.” 

The Magog of greyhounds was Master Mocking Bird (95 lIbs.), 
who had good pace, and was very handy at his turns. Priam scaled 
74 lbs. when he won the Waterloo Cup, and Mr. A. Graham loves 
to tell how another dog got loose when he was nearly through 
a long course, and how “the stranger” was unable to gain one 
inch on him in the stretches that remained. Rocket, Neville, 
Judge, Kingwater, and Master M’Grath are supposed to be, perhaps, 
the fastest greyhounds in the last forty years ; Oliver Twist, despite 
his short neck, was the cleverest of the clever with his teeth ; Senate 
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like Waterloo, was a marvellous wrencher, never wrenching his hare 
out of her line, or putting her round too far; Hughie Graham was 
so close in his work that he “ fairly smothered” his hare ; Mocking 
Bird had wondrous stoutness over the Downs, and a most calculating 
eye if she was unsighted at a hollow, and she also threw herself at 
her game from a remarkable distance ; Cerito, on the contrary, did 
not make flying kills, but most scientific ones, when the hare was on 
the bend or broadside ; Waterloo went like great guns on plough ; 
Wicked Eye could make a length, at least, by her wondrous knack of 
skimming an Altcar drain ; Riot, Ciologa (the best of the Scotland Yet 
sort), Bab at the Bowster, and Charming May were, and are rare all- 
round performers ; Seagull was full of fire and tremendous in his 
rushes, till the fire edge was taken off him, and Sunbeam’s was the 
model of a smooth, neat style; Regan was a perfect flyer among 
timber and iron hurdles ; Rebe could take a drain and stop herself 
as if by magic, if the hare doubled back ; Sam had the real “ King 
Cob style” of going, “‘ backs up and heads down;” Barrator was 
as clever as an acrobat, and made some memorable flying and cross 
kills under difficulties ; Restless Belle and Belle of the Village under- 
stood driving to perfection ; Ladylike had a wonderful power of stop- 
ping herself on a hill; and Cheer Boys and Red Spot ran like 
puppies in their fifth season. There are many other very raré per- 
formers, but we can only draw samples. 

Of the Newmarket and Altcar plains there is no need to speak in 
detail. Every one knows of the fine breezy heath and arable expanse 
of the one, and the grass meadows and ditches of the other. Besides 
the Waterloo Meeting, the Altcar Club generally meets there twice in 
the course of the season ; and Lord Sefton is as true a patron of the 
leash in the North, as Lord Craven and Sir Edmund Antrobus in the 
South. The best coursing at Altcar is in two or three of the meadows 
or marshes, commencing at Will Warner’s house. The fallows, from 
which the hares are driven on to grass, were so full of “fur” this 
year, that when we were all ranged by the side of the engine meadows 
on the first day, more than a score cantéred down together. Mr. 
Nightingale once jumped the big engine cut of sixteen to eighteen 
feet wide, in his tight buttoned breeches and long boots, and not a 
man out of a thousand dare follow him. 

The Ridgway Club holds four meetings in the year—one at Ridg- 
way ; two (open) at Lytham, where the Clifton Arms is their head 
quarters ; and one (open) at Southport, where they hail from the 
Bold Arms. Lytham is seven miles from Ridgway, and separated 
from it by the Ribble. When the 168 Dog Stake was run for at 
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Southport, and Rocket ran up for it as well as for the Waterloo Cup, 
there was no coursing at Lytham; and Crosstown meadows, two miles 
south of Southport, where the stake finished, afforded some rare 
trials. The great, soft, grey hare, which is bred on the black earth 
near Marton Mere, lower down, is not so good; but the Churchtown 
meadows have the advantage of the brown sea-side hares, which are 
driven from a strip of meadow and plough, on sandy soil, by the side 
of the road. Mr. Knowles lives at Lytham, and lends much life to the 
sport; and so does Mr. Hardman, the owner of the manor of Gis- 
borne. The latter has been for thirteen years chairman of the Ridgway 
Club, and is as felicitous a speaker as he is a good fisherman, shot, 
and courser. The stubbles are very deep, both at Lytham and South- 
port ; and the Lytham pastures have the advantage of some rare moss 
hares, among which “ John o’ Podd’s,” who lives at the bottom of the 
moss, had a mighty renown. The Ridgway Club judging is always 
done from a ladder eight feet high, as the ground is too soft to ride. 
Mr. Nightingale never could bear the ladder, and would maintain 
that he was “not a lamplighter.” Jim Maple carried it after him till 
well into the afternoon, and finding it a case of “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” he flung it away into a ditch. Mr. Bake had it fished out and 
varnished, and Mr. Warwick and the present bench all go aloft. The 
ground, both at Lytham and Southport, is nearly all plough and stubble, 
and with open dykes, like Altcar; but it is heavier work for the 
dogs. ‘There are only a few small whin covers, and some whins by 
the side of the dykes. 

There are an immense number of hares, and many of the old ones 
are levelled off during the summer, as they are so hard upon the 
crops. No less than 205 were killed at one open meeting at Lytham. 
This was one which Mr. Nightingale has never forgotten. He had 
judged at Baldock, and he had to get from there to Wolverton to 
meet the mail train. He was at Lytham by a quarter before nine— 
got a cup of tea, and began and decided eighty-four courses the first 
day. They left off five miles from Lytham, and even Mr. Bake had 
left the field. However, Mr. Nightingale walked home, and danced 
“into the small hours” at the Clifton Arms. Will Warner slipped at that 
meeting, and Lyddesdale won. Will has grown fat and pursy now, 
and Tom Raper is still the star, while Metcalfe and Wilkinson have 
a good practice; but it should never be forgotten that Will was the 
first slipper who put the dogs in a straight line on their game. The 
practice is now abandoned, but Mr. Nightingale would always keep 
the slipper in hand and give the distance; and on one occasion, 
when his “Go” was not waited for, he turned his back on the 
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dogs, and gave it a “ No go.” A Waterloo: slip will’ be from roo to 
120 yards. 

Raper still runs well, and delivers his dogs very smoothly and 
straight on their hare, and will stay any distance: His predecessor; 
Dick Nobblet, was a short, thick set, little fellow ; but still he ran 
fast, and in rough ground no one could lay his’ dogs on more 
scientifically. 

It is a common saying that hares run so much better after frost, 
but many old coursers think that it is not the hares that run so well 
after the frost, but that the greyhound generally runs worse at that 
time. Hares cannot bear starving in wet, and get their backs up; 
and dry, windy weather suits them best. A good hare, under such 
circumstances, will wrench herself to hold her ground ; and a wrench 
does not count unless a dog is pressing her and forces her out of her 
track. Hares are very curious, and go by hearing far more than 
sight. A brace. of greyhounds running have been actually seen to . 
strike them out of their form, and yet they would sit down again. 
Shap or Knipe Scar is celebrated for its wonderful hares, and the 
“ Shap-beckers,” as they are called, have worn out many a good brace 
of dogs in a one and a-half mile race to the plantations at the top. 
When a “Shap-becker ” gets on a hare track, with her head for home, 
perhaps nothing in the world travels faster. The Shap fields are all 
grass, of 300 or 400 acres each, and are well fenced. There are 
some scars and bits of boulders, and plumps of trees and smeuses in 
plenty. 

Mr. Benn, late steward to the Earl of Lowther, was a very good 
courser in his day, and the owner of Eden, who ran the international 
match. During his great career as a judge, from 1831 to 1860— 
when, in consequence of a spinal complaint, he retired, with a hand- 
some testimonial, Mr. Nightingale never had harder work than when 
he drove in his gig 70 miles in 73 hours, with four changes of horses, 
from Harewood to Kendal after judging; and he was in his saddle 
at g a.m. next morning, all ready for the Shap-beckers. A judge now- 
a-days has mail trains to help him, and Mr. Warwick finished, about 
5 p.m., in Worcestershire last year, drove fourteen miles to the train, 
reached Stafford, changed trains, and on through the night to Carlisle, 
down the Newcastle railway, and then by “ The Dandy,” adéas the 
horse-tram carriage, to Brampton, and on the field some miles away 
by ten o’clock. Six different conveyances, and sleep as you can! 
Such are the labours of popular officials. 

There used to be some beautiful running at Broughton, which has 
no plough, and fine undulating grass fields, of from 50 to 100 acres. 
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The Ox Pasture, which is bounded on one side by the river Air, 
was the queen of them; and Selby, Clive, Hughie Graham, and 
Dalton, ran there. At one meeting they had twenty-one courses out 
of it, but that was done by drilling the beaters like soldiers. There 
are a few hedges, but the majority of the fences are walls. Sir Charles 
Tempest took great interest in the sport at one time, but an attack 
which was made upon his keepers by a Lancaster band of poachers 
disgusted him, and he ordered all the hares to be shot down. It 
was a very great grief to the Skipton people, but since Sir Charles 
died, the meeting has been renewed. Harewood is bad, enclosed 
ground, and Baldock, which is all grass, is something like Wiltshire, 
with plough farms, very few fences, and thin barley land. Cardington 
Great Field is shaped like a water-dish, and very little intersected 
with hedges. The hares are in the low parts and the skirts, and 
always take the hill, and like the Dirleton hares, find them where 
you may, they are evenly good. 

As a rule, hares are more equal on corn than grass-land. It was 
curious to see how, in a private coursing day, with poor Mr. Thomp- 
son, last September, over part of the Border Union ground, we just 
killed them, after no better fight than a rabbit would make, out of a 
rich clover field. Hares differ very much. At Eaglesham the red- 
legged hares are very large and miracles of stoutness, and near the 
Three Mile House at Bendrigg, in Westmoreland, there used to be a 
dusky-coloured breed which screamed ten yards before the dogs— 
a pretty strong indication of rottenness. 

Abergele consists of flat and marsh land; part of it, Radland 
Marshes, belonging to Mr. Hughes. At Sudbury, as Ciologa’s trainer, 
little “ Jock o’ Dalgig,” used to say, “Z?’s all grass—sort of meadow 
—well enough; but I don’t like them big hedges; they're no’ fit to loup, 
and its hard to get through them.” The Great Hayes is a one 
hundred-acre pasture. 

Compton Bottom, at Ashdown, is very grand, as a good hare tries 
to go right over the hill to Earl Craven’s wood. Clift, the jockey, 
once judged here, and in old days there used to be two triers, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom of the hill. “The downs 
seem to stretch away for miles in one vast, brown, rippling surface, 
with no sound to break their stillness, except the bleatings of the 
Hampshires, as they answer their newly-born lambs; and the 
bullock language of the white-smocked ploughmen. The Vale of 
White Horse, so dear to Tom Brown’s heart, furnishes a delightful 
sunny panorama, rich with trees and water, behind us. In front is a 
strip of table land, flanked on one side by a woodland dell, where 
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the fox lies curled at the mouth of his earth, careless of V. W. H. 
horn and hound; while on the other is Compton Bottom, with its 
patches of stunted bushes and undergrowth, and peopled with count- 
less generations of “ merry brown” and straight-backed hares. The 
plough, that gentle innovator, has stolen a march on those ancient 
solitudes at last. Teams of oxen toil along the furrows and scare 
the partridges in their track, while a group of farm-sheds and straw- 
ricks remind us of a store-house in a desert, and that civilisation and 
rats will gain a settlement everywhere. 

“ Now a dark mass of carriages, carts, and horsemen seems to be 
forming ahead, round the ‘ Rubbing House,’ and we press on for a 
true and correct card. The word of command is given when the 
earl and his party arrive, and the trier and slipper, both in scarlet, 
move down into the Bottom to begin, while the foot people and the 
commissariat carts linger on the hill. The Ashdown cavalry are 
there, at least four hundred strong; and when a hare does take the 
hill, and they all sit down in their saddles and catch fast hold of 
their horses’ heads, the very ground seems to start and tremble under 
them. Three or four daughters of a noble house are in the throng, 
and one of them especially, with a simple white feather in her hat, 
steers her beautiful grey to the front each time, with a grace and 
dash that makes many a rugged courtier exclaim, that ‘it’s worth 
coming to Ashdown to see those ladies ride.’ ” 

Market Weighton has fine large enclosures, and small hedges, but 
flints are in the way. ‘The meadow ground at Barton-on-Humber is 
very good, and not unlike the Churchtown and Altcar meadows; and 
(where the crowd not unfrequently see twenty or thirty courses without 
changing their position) the “ Leger field,” as they call it, is a very 
grand one for racing stretches. It was here that War Eagle and 
Wicked Eye won the two stakes as puppies, and that Bendigo cut off 
a hare’s head by a side stroke, from that “red right hand,” which 
once floored the fifteen-stone Ben Caunt. The ground at Brampton, 
where “the limekilns” is always the meet, and the Tweddells of 
Askerton Castle, and Mr. Hyslop (famous alike for his “ Ideas” and 
his oatcake), keep open house—is rough and inferior, and in some 
portions very rushy. Whisky Bella, “ with my reed skirt that they 
may a’ ken me,” and other licensed purveyors of whisky drive a great 
trade amongst those who want more tonics than the pure air of 
Kingwater (where the flyer of that ilk was walked) can hope to 
supply, and the judge and the stewards have often to call them to 
order before the day closes. Bridekirk, in the west of the county, 
consists of nearly one vast grass-field called “the Tarnities.” At one 
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time, the hares did not live long, but a fresh cross has been intro- 
duced. ‘The Border Union meeting has first-class ground, seeds and 
plough, on the fine level Netherby estate, round Longtown, and 
within sight of the church, beneath the shade of whose chancel, with 
only a plain red stone, inscribed with his age and name, Sir James, 
“the bright sword of the Border,” rests after his toils. The Bothal 
meeting is held over sixteen thousand acres of the Duke of Portland’s 
property, near Morpeth. A large portion is permanent grass land in 
ridge and furrow. The fields are not generally above fifteen acres, 
but many hedges are being removed at the club’s expense. Hares 
are so plentiful that the club recently ran off a 134-dog-and-bitch 
puppy stakes, and a 32-dog all aged stake in five days, and yet only 
beat one-third of the ground. The present club is a renewal of 
that which flourished twenty years ago, and the second founder and 
president is the Hon. Mr. Ellis, nephew to the Duke of Portland. 
In addition to the Spring and Autumn (open) Meetings, there are 
fortnightly ones, which are well attended. There is no truer type of 
a pleasant country club to promote sport and good feeling in a 
county. 

The ground at Amesbury is undulating, and the rises not very 
severe, except at the Beacon Hill. Artificial seats are made on the 
Downs, and the hares are driven out of the distant covers three or 
four days before the coursing begins, as it takes a day or two for a 
hare to settle to new ground. There is rare coursing ground near 
Stonehenge, and the party, when they are in the neighbourhood, 
generally beat round to “The Stones” for lunch. The riding is 
sometimes rather dangerous, on account of the blind roads, with deep 
ruts, some of them a foot deep, and overgrown with grass. What a 
rare congress of sportsmen, dead or living, the luncheon at “The 
Stones” recalls !—A. Graham, the “ Emperor of Coursers” (still the 
President for the thirty-first season, with only two breaks, at the 
Waterloo Dinner), with Kit Lister and Sir James Boswell among the 
stranger guests, when those rare dinner musters took place at 
Smallbones’s in Amesbury. Captain Wyndham, of Whirlwind fame, 
and generally the field marshal, was great on those days, and so was 
Miller of Frome, the Vice-chairman and Secretary, “22 st. on the 
scales, and a lawyer by trade,” a mighty electioneerer, very lively 
(more especially so when his three fawns of a litter ran at one 
meeting), and always mounted on a rare three-parts bred horse. Old 
Davis, whose farm, ten miles from Amesbury, was one of the meets, 
was a game, good horsemen of 10 st., always in top boots, and on a 
grey mare, and good to know by his light coloured overcoat. Harry 
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Biggs was a great man with Mr. Osbaldeston ; he was a tall and thin 
bachelor, who rode like a lad at eighty; and had Billy-go-by-’em, and 
a half of the race horse, St. Lawrence. Say what they might, he 
would still be galloping, and “ Vow, Mr. Judge, don't take any notice 
of me riding to day!” used to be his first salutation to that official, 
when he trotted up. The two brothers, Will and Frank Long, who 
generally presided over the drawing, “belonged to David,” and 
occupied very large farms under Sir Edward Antrobus ; Will, more 
especially, had a very large kennel, and both were very keen. Then 
there was Captain Besant, and the Etwalls, of whom Ralph was the 
foremost, in his light top coat, white cords, and boots which John 
Day and Danebury knew well. Smith trained and had a large share 
in his dogs, which all followed the E. His Egypt, brother to Lopez, 
was a plain, small, and “real Wiltshire dog,” not clever in killing, but 
a rare sticker, and wrencher. Ebb was also a fine bitch, and beat 
Mocking Bird. It was not a long course, but Ebb was closer to her 
game, and outworked the popular black. Mr. Lawrence was wont to 
come with Lopez, a faster and handsomer dog than Egypt, from the 
Cotswold Hills; and Jennings, a farmer, who prided himself on his 
splendid pigs, brought out his dogs well, and backed them for a 
rattling stake. 

We have not space to speak of half of the good coursing grounds 
in England ; but we cannot pass by Sundorne. 


** Kilve, thought I, is a favoured place, 
And so is Liswyn Farm.” 


as Wordsworth sings, and Amesbury and Ashdown might do duty if 
the stanza were used in a coursing light. Still, perhaps, Sundorne, if 
the supply of hares could be depended upon, is a more delightful 
spot than any, with its old grass and elms,—the ancestral home of 
the Corbets, which brings back to foxhunting hearts the thoughts of 
Will Barrow, “another cheer for the blood of old Trojan,” and 
the mouldering mullions of Haughmond Abbey. The coursing takes 
place in the park and on the home farms ; the hares are all driven 
out of the ploughs, wood hurdles are placed against the wire fences, 
and the crowd have to stand like soldiers. Some of the finest 
coursing comes off just under where the hares are driven from the 
coppice, for a straight gallop across the park, and the little thorn 
tree, with the seat round it, where Tom Raper has often crouched in 
his red jacket, and bided his time, once with Riot and Hopbine, and 
again with Hopbine and Reveller in the slips, is as full of venerable 
associations in its way as “ The Bushes” at Newmarket. The hare 
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must! be a cracker, indeed, if she can reach the old oak refuge of 
Haughmond Hill. 

But Mr. Corbet has gone, and Sundorne coursing days are not 
what he left them. His father hunted Shropshire as well as Warwick- 
shire ; and his Norman ancestor was not only ‘“‘a most cunning 
marksman against hart or doe,” but his valour at Acre secured from 
“ Richard, the Lion Heart,” permission to bear the two ravens on 
his shield. Another ancestor, one Peter Corbet, was a mighty hunter 
in the reign of Edward the First, who granted him letters patent to 
take wolves in the Royal Forests. Being thus bred, as it were, to 
every phase of the chace, it is no wonder that the late Mr. Corbet 
took to harriers as soon as he returned from college, and hunted five 
days a fortnight. He was also a staunch guardian of foxes, and very 
fond of private coursing, which Mr. Haughton and Mr. Robert 
Burton, of Longner, whose estate adjoined Sundorne, always shared 
with him. ‘The Squire” was a tall, good-looking man, and always 
dressed for these field days in a cut away black coat, Bedford cords, 
and long black Hessians. A chestnut roan cob was his favourite 
mount, and upon him, with his eyeglass affixed to his hat, no one 
enjoyed the sport more. His staff of coursing retainers were staunch 
enough to please Will Shakspeare, if he could have once more taken 
his “ fallow greyhound” and gone forth to “find him a hare on 
Cotsale,” as Morris the huntsman, Caywen the keeper, and Warwick 
the master of the horse,* were the leading three. He had once 
twenty brace of greyhounds, and four rare puppies, Cricketer, Coronet, 
Colonel, and Collie, in one season. Cricketer ran in Mr. Warwick’s 
name, and won nearly 300/.; but Hughie Graham bowled him over 
in the Waterloo Cup. 

Rich and poor, all lunched alike in the ruins of Haughmond 
Abbey on the public coursing days. They would begin to draw 
under the Ring Bank on the seeds and wheat, and come inside the 
drive on to the grass, and beat gradually up to the Abbey for one 
o'clock. Mr. Burton, in his white cords and green coat, and mounted 
upon one of his 16 st. hunters, was the field director. His claim was 
indisputable, even on mere kennel grounds, as he was the breeder of 
Mocking Bird by Figaro out of Malvina. She was sold at his sale 
for 9 or 10 gs., but run where she might, north or south, he was there 





* Mr. Warwick gave his maiden judgment at Coombe, in 1853, and wore the 
scarlet thrice at the Sundorne meetings, before his good master died. Canaradzo’s 
year (1861) found him at the Waterloo meeting, and he has judged there ever 
since, Last season he judged 101 days, and decided 2677 courses. 
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to look on. He was very intimate with Mr. Lawrence. Butterfly, 
by Lopez, was another of his breeding. Mr. Randell’s. dogs bore a 
great part in the Sundorne Cup struggles. Mr. Nightingale still 
loves to tell of a run up between his Rival and Mr. Jebb’s No Hurry. 
The hare at one time threaded the low clipped holly hedge just 
above the castle, and “to see the dogs jump it backwards and 
forwards, just like shuttlecocks in the air, was perfectly beautiful.” 
It was run off on the Drawbridge Field and The Springs, each of them 
about forty or fifty acres, and No Hurry killed and won the Cup. 
Riot and Avalanche was a capital give and take course under the 
Ring Bank, and the black bitch, who made two wrenches and a 
splendid kill, just had the best of it. Rhapsody had some rare racing 
stretches. in a great course with Ajax, from the “‘ Race Course.” 

The Challenge Cup (which was in reality a tea and coffee service 
of some 60/. value), to be run off between the winners of the 
Haughmond and the Pimley stakes, produced some very fine 
contests. This was in the autumn of 1856, when “ The Squire” was 
on his death bed. He loved to hear of every course to the last, and 
each evening Mr. Warwick, who was first slipper and then judge, 
went to his bed side and told him of them, point by point. On the 
last occasion the recital had more than its wonted interest for his 
“ approved good master.” Reveller won the decider for the Pimley 
Stakes against a fawn dog, Judge, which was hardly in the course. 
Hopbine and Riot ran their last course for the Haughmond Stakes 
on the lawns before the castle. The hare was driven from the 
coppice, and every inch of the run was on grass. Hopbine, slightly 
favoured by the slip, led Riot to the hare, and was quite as clever 
in all the after work. The Challenge Cup was not run off till the 
next morning, and then only half-a-dozen met to see it at 8 a.m. It 
was fixed for that hour, that Mr. Warwick might go to judge at 
Chartley, and hence, although the rain came down in torrents, they 
were obliged to go to work. A hare was found in Gregory’s Coppice, 
and the pair had a very long slip, and Hopbine led Reveller, with 5 
to 4 on him, two lengths to his hare. The dog got the second turn, 
and then the bitch took possession, and drove her hare to Allbright 
Lea plantation and won. 

The meeting dwindled away after the Squire and Mr. Burton died, 
but Mrs. Cartwright renewed it in 1864. It was there that she 
laid the seeds of the illness which killed her, and as she was too ill 
to go to Meg’s Waterloo Cup, it was there that her active coursing 
life ended. There never was a more kindly and energetic woman. 
Her stakes were never advertised, and yet she always filled them. 
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Her meetings were Longford, Sundorne, Vale of Clwyd (where Sea 
Pink and Sea Foam came out and won) Talacre, Abergele, and 
Sudbury, where, as she used to tell with such pride, Ciologa went 
through a thirty-two dog stake, and had only one point made against 
her by Klaphonia.. She thought that after that performance of 
Canaradzo’s sister she must really give up her idol Riot in her 
favour. Oddly enough, she hated a large greyhound, and yet her 
house pet was Erystable, a 65 lb. one, by Beacon from Avalanche. 
He was given to her by Mr. Ainsworth, and had once the 
honour of beating Sea Rock in a bye at Abergele. She never ran 
him in public, but yet she never left him at home; and her 
photograph was taken with him in her hand. We never knewa 
truer-hearted courser, and with her and Sundorne we may close 
our tale. 
H. H. D. 


VoL. II., N. S. 1869. 











ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA: 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS FACTOR. 


my old friend William Laidlaw, long since deceased, and 
sleeping at the foot of a Highland hill—Tor Achilty— 
far from his beloved Tweedside, it occurs to me that 
certain portions of the letters and memoranda might still possess 
interest to some readers, and not be without value to future biogra- 
phers. Laidlaw, it is well-known, was factor, or steward, to Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, and also occasional amanuensis. Lockhart has 
done justice to his gentle, unassuming character and merits. Still, 
there are domestic details and incidents unrecorded, such as We 
should rejoice to have concerning Shakspeare at New Place, with 
his neighbouring hundred and seven acres of land, or from Horace, 
addressing the bailiff on his Sabine farm. Such personal memorials 
of great men, if sincere and correct, are seldom complained of, as 
Gibbon has observed, for their minuteness or prolixity. 

William Laidlaw was a genuine Borderer, nine years younger than 
Scott. He was son of a farmer in Yarrow, fondly commemorated by 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. On arriving at manhood Laidlaw en- 
tered on extensive farming experiments; and, so long as the war 
lasted and high prices prevailed, his schemes promised to be ulti- 
mately successful. But with peace came a sudden fall in the market 
value of corn. He struggled on with adverse circumstances for a 
twelvemonth till capital and credit failed, and he was obliged to 
abandon his lease. 

In the summer of 1817 we find him at Kaeside, on the estate of 
Abbotsford. At first this seemed a temporary arrangement. The 
two friends had kept up a constant intercourse after Scott’s visit to 
the Yarrow in 1802, Presents of trout and blackcock from the 
country, and return presents of books from Castle Street, in Edin- 
burgh, were interchanged; and, when Laidlaw’s evil day was at 
hand, Scott said, ‘Come to Abbotsford, and help me with my im- 
provements. I can put you into a house on the estate—Kaeside— 
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and get you some literary work from the Edinburgh publishers.” The 
offer was cheerfully accepted, and the connection became pérmanent. 
Scott had then commenced building and planting on a large scale; and 
the same year he made his most extensive purchase—the lands of Toft- 
field, for which he gave 10,0007, Accounts of the planting ‘and rural 
work at Abbotsford are given by Lockhart. But it is pleasant to see 
from the Laidlaw MSS. with what alacrity and zeal the noble’ friends 
of the poet came forward with kindly contributions. ‘The Duke of 
Buccleuch sent bushels of acorns ; the Earl of Fife presented’seed of 
Norway pines ; Lord Montagu forwarded a box of acorns and a 
packet of lime seed. One arboricultural missive to the factor ’says, 
“‘T send the seeds of the Corsican pine, got with great difficulty, and 
also two or three of an unknown species which grows to a great 
height on the Apennines. Dr. Graham says they should be raised 
in mould, finely prepared, under glass, but without artificial heat.” 
A box of fine chestnuts came from Lisbon: the box was sent on 
from Edinburgh to Abbotsford unopened, and before Laidlaw heard 
of them the chestnuts were peeled and rendered useless for planting: 
“Curse the chestnuts, and those who peeled them!” exclaimed 
Scott ; “the officious blockheads did it by way of special favour.” 
One object was to form at the top of the dykes an’ impenetrable 
copse or natural hedge or verdurous screen—the poet uses all the 
epithets (Milton has “ verdurous wall”); and for this purpose there 
were sent from Edinburgh 3000 laburnums, 2000 sweetbriars, 3000 
Scotch elms, 3000 horse-chestnuts, loads of hollies, poplars for the 
marshy ground, and filberts for the glen. The graceful birch-tree, 
“the lady of the wood,” was not, of course, neglected. ‘I am so 
fond of the birch,” writes the poet ; “and it makes such a beautiful 
and characteristic underwood that I think we can’ hardly have too 
many. Besides, we may plant them as hedges.” He purchased; at 
this time, about 100,000 birches at 40s. per thousand. ° 

“ There are many little jobs about the walks,” writes the busy and 
happy laird, “which, though Tom Purdie contemns*them, are not 
less necessary towards comfort: a seat or two, for'example, and 
covering any drains, so as to let the pony pass. In the front of the 
old Rispylaw (now Anne’s Hill) is an old quarry which, 4 little made 
up and accommodated with stone-seats and some earth to grow a few 
honeysuckles and sweetbriars, would make a very sweet place: Many 
of the walks will role [bear] a mending; for instance, that to the 
thicket might be completely gravelled, as Mrs. Scott uses it so much.” 

Here the kindly, loving nature of the man peeps out. Afterwards 
a thread of business was intermixed. He began to calculate on the 

Q9Q2 
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probable return from the woods, not omitting the value of the bark 
used for tanning purposes. 


“ Dear WILLIE,—How could you be such a gowk [fool] as to 
suppose I meant to start a hare upon you by my special inquiries 
about the bark? I am perfectly sensible you take more care of my 
affairs than you would of your own; but anything about wood or 
trees amuses me, and I like to enter into it more particularly than 
into ordinary farming operations. In particular, this of drying and 
selling our bark—at present a trifle—is a thing which will one day be 
of great consequence, and I wish to attend to the details myself. I 
think it should not be laid on the ground, but dried upon stools made 
of the felled wood; and if you lay along these stools the peeled trees, 
and pile the bark on them, it will hide the former from the sun and 
suffer them to dry gradually. I have been observing this at Blair- 
Adam. I have got a new light on larch planting from the Duke of 
Athole’s operations. He never plants closer than eight feet, and says 
they answer admirably. If this be so, it will be easy to plant our 
hill-ground. Respecting the grass in the plantations, I have some 
fears of the scythe, and should prefer getting a host of women with 
their hooks, which would also be a good thing for the poor folks. 
[Another touch of the poet’s kindly nature.] Tom must set about it 
instantly. He is too much frightened for the expense of doing things 
rapidly, as if it were not as cheap to employ twelve men for a week 


as six men for a fortnight.—Yours, 
“W. S.” 


In the matter of dwellings for the small tenants and labourers the 
laird of Abbotsford was equally careful and considerate. “I think 
stone partitions would be desirable on account of vermin, &c. If 
their houses are not comfortable, the people will never be cleanly. 
For windows I would much prefer the cast-iron lattices, turning on a 
centre, and not made too large. These windows being in small 
quarrels, or panes, a little breach is easily repaired, and saves the 
substitute of a hat or clout through a large hole. Certainly the 
cottages should be rough-plastered.” Perhaps the little iron lattices 
were as much preferred for their antique, picturesque associations as 
for their utility,—“‘ something poetical,” as Pope’s old gardener said 
of the drooping willow ; and the aged minstrel’s hut near Newark 
Tower, it will be recollected, had such a window. 


** The little garden hedged with green, 
A cheerful hearth and lattice clean.” 
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When times were hard and winter severe he thought of the fire- 
sides of the labourers :— 


“Dear Sir,—I have your letter, and have no doubt in my own 
mind that a voluntary assessment is the best mode of raising money 
to procure work for the present sufferers, because I see no other way 
of making this necessary tax fall equally upon the heritors.... I 
shall soon have money, so that if you can devise any mode by which 
hands can be beneficially employed at Abbotsford I could turn 50/. 
or 100/, extra into that service in the course of a fortnight. In fact 
if itmade the poor and industrious people a little easier, I should 
have more pleasure in it than in any money I ever spent in my life.— 
Yours, very truly. “w.s” 

Again— 

‘I think of my books amongst this snow-storm ; also, of the birds, 
and not a little of the poor. For benefit of the former I hope Peggy 
throws out the crumbs ; and a corn-sheaf or two for the game would 
be to purpose if placed where poachers could not come at them. For 
the poor people I wish you to distribute 57. or so among the neigh- 
bouring poor who may be in distress, and see that our own folks are 
tolerably off.” 

Scott introduced his friendly factor to Blackwooa’s Magazine, and 
Laidlaw used to compile for it a monthly chronicle of events, 
besides occasionally contributing a descriptive article, which the 
“Great Magician” overhauled previous to its transmission. ‘There 
was, in the autumn of 1817, a great combustion in Edinburgh about 
the “ Chaldee Manuscript,” inserted in the magazine for October. An 
edition of 2000 copies was soon sold, and 1500 more were printed ; 
so Blackwood writes to Scott. ‘He was dreadfully afraid,” says 
Laidlaw, “ that Mr. Scott would be offended; and so he would, he 
says, were it not on my account.” The Ettrick Shepherd (who was 
the original concoctor of the satire) was also alarmed. ‘“ For the 
love of God, open not your mouth about the Chaldee MS.,” he writes 
to Laidlaw. “There have been meetings and proposals, and an 
express has arrived from Edinburgh to me. Deny all knowledge, 
else, they say, I am ruined,” &c. This once famous production is so 
local and personal that, although it is now included in Professor 
Wilson’s works, it is almost unknown to the present generation. 
The subject is a bookseller’s quarrel, a contest between the rival 
magazines of Blackwood and Constable, and it is one of the most 
harmless of all the parodies couched in Scriptural phraseology. Pro- 
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fessor Ferrier, the editor of Wilson’s works, says it is quite as good, 
in its way, as Swift’s “ Battle of the Books ;” but this is a monstrous 
delusion. There are some quaint touches of character in the piece. 
It may be compared to the parodies by Hone ; but it is a sort of pro- 
fanation to place it ona level with the classic satire of Swift. 

It is never too late to do justice. In one of these magazine 
missives, written in January, 1818, Blackwood refers to the Ettrick 
Shepherd. “If you see Hogg, I hope you will press him to send me 
instantly his ‘Shepherd’s Dog,’ and anything else. I received his 
‘ Andrew Gemmells ;’ but the editor is not going to insert it in this 
number.” [Had Ebony really an editor, or was he not himself the 
great sublime?] ‘I expected to have received from him the conclu- 
sion of the ‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck ;’ there are six sheets of it already 
printed.” 

Now, the latter part of this extract seems distinctly to disprove a 
charge which Hogg thoughtlessly brought against Mr. Blackwood. 
His novel, the ‘‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” was published in 1818, and 
he suffered unjustly, as he states in his autobiography, with regard to 
that tale, as it was looked upon as an imitation of Scott’s “Old Mor- 
tality.” It was wholly owing to Blackwood, he asserts, that his story 
was not published a year sooner ; and he relates the case as a warn- 
ing to authors never to intrust booksellers with their manuscripts. 
But the fact is, “ Old Mortality” was published in December, 1816 ; 
and we have Blackwood, in the above letter to Laidlaw, stating that 
he had not, in January, 1818—more than a twelvemonth afterwards— 
received the whole of the “copy” of the “ Brownie of Bodsbeck.” 
How could he go to press with an unfinished story? How make 
bricks without straw? The accusation is altogether a myth, or, to 
use one of the Shepherd’s own expressions, “a mere shimmera 
(chimera) of the brain.” 

Of Hogg’s prose works Scott writes, “ Truly, they are sad daubing, 
with here and there fine dashes of genius.” The dauding is chiefly 
seen in the dialogues and attempts at humour; the genius appears in 
the descriptions of pastoral or wild scenery, as in the account of the 
**Storms,” and in the fine introduction to the “ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” 
and in some of the delineations of humble Scottish life and supersti- 
tion. Hogg is as true and literal as Ctabbe. His peasants always 
speak and think as peasants ; but he gives us, sometimes, coarse and 
poor specimens. It is certain, however, that even in the worst of his 
stories there are gleams of fancy—* fairy blinks of the sun ”—far 
above the reach of writers immensely his superiors in taste and 
acquirements. 
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There was another person in whom Scott was interested with 
reference to the slashing articles in Blackwood’s Magazine. He 
writes to Laidlaw, ‘So they let poor Charles Sharpe alone, they may 
satirise all Edinburgh, your humble servant not excepted.” Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with his antiquarian tastes, personal oddities, 
and aristocratic leanings, was a special favourite with Scott. He 
was a kind of Scotch Horace Walpole (so considered by his illustrious 
friend), but much feebler; perhaps stronger with the pencil, but 
infinitely weaker with the pen, and wholly wanting in energy. His 
celebrated sketch of the “Inimitable Virago,” or Queen Elizabeth 
dancing disposedly, as described by the Scotch ambassador, Sir James 
Melville, was esteemed by Scott as an unrivalled production. It is 
highly ludicrous and effective as a picture, but is too extravagant to 
serve even as a caricature representation of Elizabeth. Neither face 
nor figure has any resemblance. Hogarth, in his etching of old 
Simon Lord Lovat of the ’45, seems by a happy stroke of genius to 
have hit the true medium in works of this class. He preserved the 
strong points in personal appearance and character—combining them 
with irresistible humour and drollery of expression. 

Visitors now began to appear at Abbotsford, an increasing strean~ 
every season from 1817 to 1825. They consisted of persons of rank 
and fashion, literary men and artists of all nations, who travelled to 
the Tweed to pay homage to the poet. There was no envy or 
jealousy with the great Minstrel. Indeed, with the single exception 
of Byron, his position was such that he had no cause to fear any 
rival, and he could afford to throw largess to the crowd. All were 
welcome at Abbotsford. Washington Irving has described the cordial 
reception he experienced on the occasion of his visit in 1817, and 
Laidlaw thus notes the event,— 

“We had a long walk up by the glen and round by the loch. It 
was fine sunshine when we set out, but we met with tremendous 
dashing showers. Mr. Irving told me he had a kind of devotional 
reverence for Scotland, and most of all for its poetry. He looked. 
upon it as fairy land, and he was beyond measure surprised at Mr. 
Scott, his simple manners and brotherly frankness. He was very 
anxious to see Hogg, and said that several editions of Hogg’s 
different poems had been published in America.” 

Irving always regretted that he had not met with the Shepherd. 
Such a meeting could not have failed to give infinite pleasure to both. 
The gentle manners and literary enthusiasm of the American author 
would at once have attached the Shepherd, while the rustic frankness, 
liveliness, and perfect originality of Hogg possessed an indescribable 
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attraction and charm which the other would have fully appreciated. 
Many years after this period, Hogg retained a careless brightness 
of conversation and joyous manner which were seen in no other 
man. The union of the shepherd and the poet formed a combination 
as rare and striking as that of the Soldado with the divinity student 
of Marischal College, in the person of the renowned Dugald Dalgetty. 

One day, after Hogg had been in London, Allan Cunningham 
chanced to meet James Smith of the “ Rejected Addresses,” at the 
table of the great bibliopole, John Murray. “ How,” said Smith, 
aloud to Allan, “ how does Hogg like Scotland’s small cheer after 
the luxury of London?” “Small cheer!” echoed Allan ; “he has 
the finest trout in the Yarrow, the finest lambs on its braes, the finest 
grouse on its hills, and, besides, he as good as keeps a sma’ still 
[smuggled whiskey]. Pray, what better luxury can London offer?” 
All these sumptuosities the Shepherd cheerfully shared with the 
wayfarers who flocked to Altrive Cottage. 

Another visitor at Abbotsford during the season of 1817, was Lady 
Byron. “I have had the honour,” says Laidlaw, “of dining in the 
company of Lady Byron and Lord Somerville. Her ladyship is a 
beautiful little woman with fair hair, a fine complexion, and rather 
large blue eyes; face not round. She looked steadily grave and 
seldom smiled. I thought her mouth indicated great firmness, or 
rather obstinacy. Miss Anne Scott and Lady Byron rode to Newark.” 

In the Waverley Novels, then appearing in that marvellously rapid 
succession which astonished the world, there was an ample reservoir 
of wealth, if it had been wisely secured, as well as of fame. But an 
alarming interruption was threatened by the illness of the novelist. 
His malady—cramp of the stomach, with jaundice—was attended 
with exquisite pain; but in the intervals of comparative ease his 
literary labours were continued ; and it certainly is an extraordinary 
fact in literary history that under such circumstances the greater part 
of the “Bride of Lammermoor,” the whole of the “ Legend of 
Montrose,” and almost the whole of “Ivanhoe” were produced. 
The novelist lay on a sofa dictating to John Ballantyne or to 
Laidlaw, chiefly to the latter, as he was always at hand, whereas 
Ballantyne was only an occasional visitor at Abbotsford. Sometimes 
in his most humorous or elevated scenes, Scott would break off 
with a groan of torture, as the cramp seized him, but when the 
visitation had passed, he was ever ready gaily to take up the broken 
thread of his narrative and proceed currente calamo. It was evident 
to Laidlaw that before he arrived at Abbotsford (generally about ten 
o'clock) the novelist had arranged his scenes for the day, and settled 
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in his mind the course of the narrative. The /anguage was left to 
the inspiration of the moment; there was no picking of words, no 
studied curiosa felicitas of expression. Even the imagery’ seemed 
spontaneous. Laidlaw abjured with some warmth the old-wife 
exclamations, which Lockhart ascribes to him—as, “Gude keep us 
a’”—the like o’ that !”—*eh, sirs! eh, sirs!” But he admitted 
that while he held the pen he was at times so deeply interested in 
the scene or in the development of the plot, that he could not help 
exclaiming, “Get on, Mr. Scott, get on!” on which the novelist 
would reply, smiling, “ Softly, Willie ; you know I have to make the 
story,” or some good-humoured remark of a similar purport. It was 
quite true, he said, that when dictating some of the animated scenes 
and dialogues in “ Ivanhoe,” Scott would rise from his seat and act 
the scene with every suitable accompaniment of tone, gesture, and 
manner. Both the military and dramatic spirit were strong in him— 
too strong even for the cramp and calomel! ‘The postscript toa 
short business letter from Edinburgh, June 14, 1819, refers to this 
business of dictation. “ Put your fingers in order and buy yourself 
pens !—I won’t stand to the expense of your quills, so pluck the 
goose ’a God’s name!” And it was plucked on this occasion to 
record the sorrows of the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

In April, 1820, Sir Walter’s eldest daughter was married. “ Mr. 
Lockhart,” he writes, “is the husband of her choice. He is a man 
of excellent talents, master of his pen and of his pencil, handsome in 
person and well-mannered, though wanting that ease which the 
usage de monde alone can give. I like him very much; for having 
no son who promises to take a literary turn, it is of importance to 
me, both in point of comfort and otherwise, to have some such 
intimate friend and relation whose pursuits and habits are similar to 
my own. So that, upon the whole, I trust I have gained a son 
instead of losing a daughter.” 

Early next year, Scott was in London, and on February 16th took 
place the unfortunate duel in which John Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine, fell. The antagonist of John Scott was Mr. Christie, a 
barrister, the friend of Lockhart. ‘I have had much to plague me 
here,” writes Sir Walter, “besides the death of John Scott, who 
departed last night ; so much for being slow to take the field!” And 
in another letter he recurs to the subject: “The death of my un- 
lucky namesake, John Scott, you will have heard of. The poor man 
fought a most unnecessary duel to regain his lost character, and so 
lost his life into the bargain.” The loss of life was chiefly owing to 
the blundering of John Scott’s second in the duel, who permitted a 
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second fire to take place after Mr. Christie had discharged his pistol 
down the field. 

All went on smoothly and gaily at Abbotsford, the presiding 
genius throwing off his stores of fiction with scarcely diminished ease 
or success, until the commercial crisis of 1825-26. Every year had 
added to the beauty of the poet’s domain, and to the richness of his 
various collections and library. The first note, however, of the 
alarm and confusion in the money market suspended all, and occa- 
sioned intense anxiety to Sir Walter. I add two letters as supple- 
menting Lockhart’s narrative :— 


[December, 1825.] 


**My DEAR WILLIAM,—The money market in London is in a 
tremendous state, so much so that, whatever good reason I have, 
and I have the best, for knowing that Constable and his allies, 
Hurst and Robinson, are in perfect force, yet I hold it wise and 
necessary to prepare myself for making good my engagements, which 
might come back on me suddenly, or by taking up those which I 
hold good security for. For this purpose I have resolved to exer- 
cise my reserved faculty to burthen Abbotsford with 8000/. or 
10,0007, I can easily get the money, and having no other debts and 
these well secured, I hold it better to ‘ put money in my purse’ and 
be a debtor on my land for a year or two, till the credit of the 
public is restored. I may not want the money, in which case I will 
buy into the funds, and make some cash by it. But I think it would 
be most necessary, and even improper not to be fully prepared. 

“What I want of you is to give me a copy of the rental of Abbots- 
ford, as it now stands, mentioning the actual rents of ground let, 
and the probable rents of those in my hand. You gave me one last 
year, but I would rather have the actual rents, and as such business 
is express I would have you send it immediately, and keep it all 
as much within as you think fair and prudent. Your letter need only 
contain the rental, and you may write your remarks separately. I have 
not the slightest idea of losing a penny, but the distrust is so great 
in London that the best houses. refuse the best bills of the best 
tradesmen, and as I have retained such a sum in view of protecting 
my literary commerce, I think it better to make use of it, and keep 
my own mind easy, than to carry about bills to unwilling banks, and 
beg for funds which I can use of my own. I have more than 
10,000/, to receive before Midsummer, but then I might be put to 
vexation before that, which I am determined to prevent. 

* By all I can learn, this is just such an embarrassment as may 
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arise when pickpockets cry ‘ Fire!’ in a crowd, and honest men get 
trampled to death. Thank God, I can clear myself of the me/ée, and 
am not afraid of the slightest injury. If the money horizon does 
not clear up in a month or two I will abridge my farming, &c. I 
cannot find there is any real cause for this ; but an imaginary one 
will do equal mischief. I need not say this is confidential.—Yours 
truly, 


“WALTER Scott.” 
**16 December, Edinburgh.” 


“ The confusion of 1814 is a joke to this. I have no debts of my 
own. On the contrary, 3000/. and more lying out on interest, &c. 
It is alittle hard that, making about 7ooo/. a year, and working 
hard for it, I should have this botheration. But it arises out of the 
nature of the same connection which gives, and has given me, a 
fortune, and therefore I am not entitled to grumble.” 


(70 be concluded in our next.) 





YOURS, VERY SINCERELY. 


se ARHEN charming little oblong di/es are brought to us, 

(6); with just a taint of perfume clinging to them, and 

Wee* pretty hexagonal waxen seals, we are happy enough 

to find, inside, the pleasant fact recorded that the 

fair writers are sincerely ours. When letters of sterner form are 
opened by us, the envelopes of which are stained by sturdy and 
vigorous caligraphy, and are of all hues and smoothness and opacity, 
(from our old schoolfellow’s cream “adhesive” to the unglossed and 
commercial “ blue”), we are still greeted with the same assurance, 
and are requested to believe our correspondents ours and always 
very sincere. We find a little variety to this, of course. We come 
across the folks who prefer using adjectives to adverbs, and declaring 
themselves respectful, or faithful, or obedient, or true; and we come 
across the folks, of the sex commonly more impulsive and /rononcée, 
who pledge themselves (to our entire satisfaction) to be ours in 
affection or even in love; but, with this small diversity, the gamut— 
the sol-fa—of signature is done, and though it may be enough, it 
certainly is no feast. A certain James Howel who “flourished” in 
the reigns of Charles the First and Second, and who moaned out 
the intermediate Commonwealth in prison, would have thought it in- 
tolerably meagre and one ideaed. Indeed, he would have turned his 
Welsh nose up as high as his own Plinlimmon, if he had been tied to 
any such a liliputian tether. In a quantity of his published letters, 
“Domestic and Forren, written upon Emergent Occasion,” it is quite 
reproachful to find in what a number of “ subscriptions” he riots. 
He had them—so to speak—pale-pink, rose, red, crimson, flame, fire. 
He signed himself “ Yours inviolably ;” “ Yours, ever to love and 
serve you ;” “ Yours whole ;” “Yours intirely ;” “Yours in no vulgar 
Way of Friendship ;” “Yours to dispose of ;” “Yours verily and 
invariably ;” “ Yours most humble and enchain’d ;” “ Yours to the 
Alter ;” “ Yours really ;” and—sometimes, in a fever of devotion— 
three times over, like a colonial advertisement, “ Yours! Yours! 
Yours!” If his mood changed, he became “Your J. H.,” simply 
and confidingly ; “‘ Your entire Friend ;” “ Your respectful Son and 
Servitor ;” (that was to Ben Jonson): “ Your Son and Contiguous 
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Neighbour ;” (to rare Ben, also): “ Your most assured and ready 
Friend to do you Service ;” “ Your own true Servant ;” “ Your loving 
well-wishing Cousin ;” “ Your true Servitor and Compatriot ;” “Yours 
while J. H.;” “Yours most ready to be commanded ;” “ Yours to 
serve and reverence you ;” “ Yours easily to be recovered ;” (this 
was when he and one of his red-hot friends were having a temporary 
tiff): “ Your truly devoted Servant ;” “Your 30 years’ Servant ;” 
“ Yours at your Lordship’s Command ;” “‘ The Very Same ;” “Intirely 
yours ;” and “ At your Dispose.” Surely, tongues must be rigid and 
hearts icy, if we measure our friendship now by our professions, and 
if James Howel applied the same measurement to his! And these 
proofs of his ties and his fertility are nothing like all. He would 
declare himself to be a “ serious Servitor,” or a “ thankful Servitor,” 
or a “thrice humble Servitor,” or a “Servitor who was true,” or 
“ respectful,” or “‘ devoted,” or “real” or “thrice assured.” Then the 
same adjectives would precede the equivalent noun Servant, and 
would form, also, the same convenient affogiature to Friend. He 
would say, too (which he might have proclaimed as a new duet), 
that he was “humble and hearty,” or “‘ humble and ready,” and 
“real and ready,” and “humble and obliged,” and “humble and 
faithful,” and “ entire and true ;” and, the English Janguage being 
clearly too cabin’d and confin’d for his ardent utterances, he had 
recourse to French and Spanish and Italian, and also, at a push, to 
Latin and Greek. He did not rely, either (as surely he might have 
done), on the unsupported strength of a superb Finis. There was a 
particularly startling way in which his letters began. ‘ Hail! Half of 
my Soul!” he exclaimed once to a gentleman, whom he afterwards 
called, in some sudden verbal poverty, ‘‘ My dear Dick.” And “ noble 
Tom!” was another way he had of fixing the erratic mind; and 
“ precious Tom!” and, concisely, “ Robin!” and “Sir Edward!” and 
“‘ Nephew!” “ Cosen!” “ Captain !” “ Brother !” and ‘ Master Hall !” 
Then he would be grand again, and say, “My good Lord and 
Brother ;” and “ My Worthy Esteemed Nephew ;” and “ Excellent 
Lady ;” and, to Jonson, sturdily and comprehensively, “‘ Father Ben.” 

It must have been a strange sensation to be in correspondence 
with James Howel. Could Letters flie with the same Wings as 
Love, he wrote, this of mine sh* work a Miracle, and be with 
you in an Instant! I canot compare a Letter of yours more properly 
than to a Posie of curious Flowers, there was within such Variety of 
Sweet Strains and Dainty Expressions of Love. My Brain was 
o’ercast by a thick Cloud of Melancholy. I could scarce find any 
Palpitations within me, till your Magnetick Letter came, bringing 
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with it such Vertue. London is like a Chess-Board chequer’d (this 
to Charles the First, when the monarch was holding his mock- 
parliament at Oxford), inlaid with White and Black Spots, whereof 
all w‘ quickly turn to White, if Your Majesty will but bring your 
Countenance to your Great Council, and your Court to Whitehall. 
Your Desires (to Earl Rivers, who had wished for some information 
about languages) have ever been as Commands, your Commands as 
binding as Acts of Parliament, and (to do his bidding) I have evir- 
tuated myself, stretch’d all my Sinews, put all my small Knowledge, 
Observation, and Reading, upon the Tenter; but, if it afford you any 
Contentment, I have hit the White I aim’d at, and hold myself 
abundantly rewarded for my Oyl and Labour. I receiv’d those 
Sparkles of Piety you pleas’d to send me (to somebody else). I 
thank you for those rich Flourishes wherewith your Letter was 
imbroder’d. Ina due Posture of Humility I kiss your Hands. I 
kiss your Hands and rest yours passionately. Madam, if you bid 
me go, I will run ; if you bid me run, I'll fly! Incomparable Lady 
(the lady M. Cary), I have discover’d so much of Divinity in you, 
that he who w! find your Equal must seek her in the other 
World! Those swift Postillions, my Thoughts, (to an Oxford Doctor) 
find you out daily, and bring you unto me; I behold you in my 
Chamber, and in my Bed; you Eat, you Drink, you Sit down, and 
Walk with me; and my Fantasie enjoys you often in my Sleep, when 
all my Senses are lock’d up, and my Soul wanders up and down the 
World. You are still within the Horizon of my Love (to another 
correspondent); my Pulse doth not beat more often than my 
Memory runs on you; all Bodies change, everything under the 
Moon, except my Love. The Love of you swells so, both in my 
Breast and Brain, that nothing can deliver me of this violent high 
Passion but the Sight of you. Life itself is not so dear to me as 
your Friendship. Vertue in her best Colours, is not so precious as 
your Love. Would I could write my Love to you with a Ray of the 
Sun! Your last Lines to me were as delightful as the Season, as 
sweet as Flowers in May;—nay! far more fragrant than those fading 
Vegetals; they cast a greater Suavity than Arabian spices in the 
Gran Cayro, where the air is as sweet as a perfum’d Spanish Glove. 
Your Letters lately were, methought, like Quivers full of barb’d 
Arrows pointed with Gold, they penetrated my Breast, they are as 
dear to me as Liberty, your Expressions were like those Mucrones 
(macaroons?) and Méditi Globuli you so ingeniously compare mine 
unto; but your Arrows have not hurt me, they were as Cordials to 
me, for, you know we may be restored by Gold! 
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We have quoted surely ad nauseam. So many confetti clog in the 
mouth disagreeably, and to restore our appetites we will serve up a 
momentary dish of a sterner kind. James Howel was in Madrid 
during all the months of our First Charlie’s romantic visit there,— 
when he had stolen thither éncognito to see the Princess his “ canny” 
father was determined he should marry, and when he and his play- 
mate the Duke of Buckingham were living one round of ecstasy and 
splendour; and it will be interesting to read what our warm Welsh- 
man says of this burst love-bubble. ‘‘I have seen the Prince,” he 
writes, “have his eyes immovably fixed upon the Infanta, half-an- 
hour together, in a thoughtful speculative Posture, which sure w4 
needs be tedious, unless Affection sweetened it.” Indeed, Howel 
was sure that Charles loved the poor girl. “I have seen him,” he 
says, “ watch a long Hour together in a close coach in the open 
Street, only to see her as she went abroad; and not long since the 
Prince, understanding the Infanta was us’d to go some Mornings to 
tother side the River to gather May-dew, did rise betimes and went 
thither.” He was let into the house where the princess was, and into 
the garden ; and then, when he found that she had passed into the 
orchard, the door of which was doubly bolted, “ he got upon the Top 
of a high Partition-wall and sprang vigorously down;” but, promising 
as this Romeo and Juliet entertainment was, no pretty love-scene 
followed on it. ‘‘ The Infanta,” Howel tells us, “spying the Prince 
first of all the Rest, shriek’d and ran to the old Marquis who was her 
Guardian, and the Marquis, falling on his Knees, conjur’d his 
Highness to retire, in regard that he hazarded his Head!” And so 
death—and that, too, somebody else’s—being the alternative of 
victory, the door was opened, and the Royal Lover walked out! 
When the Prince, also, did talk with the Princess, the King always 
sat hard by to over-hear; and—one lover speaking English and the 
other Spanish—it was always with ‘ my lord of Bristol’ as interpreter ! 
Is it a wonder thus, that popes, and parliament, and privy-councillors, 
were too strong for the tender flame, and that the ringing of marriage- 
bells was stifled under circumstances so adverse? Would it not have 
been a wonder if a wedding Aad followed ? 

The poor young Spanish Infanta! “Going now,” as Howel tells 
us, “close upon Sixteen, and of a Talness agreeable to those Years !” 
She resented her lover’s departure, when (thinking he should return 
soon a bridegroom) he was obliged to go away. ‘‘ She caused a Mass 
to be sung for his good Voyage; she studied English apace ; she 
prepar’d divers Suits of rich Cloaths for his Highness, of perfum’d 
Amber Leather, some embroider’d with Pearl, and some with Silver, 
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and some with Gold ; most of her Ladies and Officers were selected, 
and our Ambassador w‘ not stand cover’d in her presence, because 
he already accounted her his Princess.” But—as Howel in his own 
way puts it—all was dasht in Pieces! The Spanish Match was never 
lighted, and English Carlos turned from the Infanta, and married 
French Henrietta Maria. And the Canopy under which Howel had 
seen her sit with his Highness to see the Comedians once a Week 
was still before her; and the Terrass cover’d all over with Tapestry, 
for her to walk on, a bride, from the King’s Palace to the next Church, 
was just completed! It was a cruel upset; and no wonder the 
Spanish People wished the Postillions that brought the news had 
broke their necks in their Way. But Howel himself, though he 
entered into this clever desire of the people, served the Infanta a 
shabby trick, too. He wrote, whilst Charles and Buckingham were 
still buzzing round her, that she was a very Comely Lady ; rather, 
he admitted, of a Flemish Complexion than a Spanish, fair hair’d ; 
but with a most pure Mixture in her Face of Red and White, full 
and big Lip’d, which is held a Beauty rather than a Blemish, being 
a Thing incident to the Austrian Race; and then, when she was no 
longer to preside at Whitehall, he said she was of a fading Flaxen 
Hair, Big Lipp’d, and somewhat Heavy Ey’d! This was too bad 
of James Howel, really; and it is not at all an ugly piece of 
knowledge that the Lord Protector had him popped in prison. But 
then he had such a loyal motive for it. He had seen the French- 
woman his Prince had actually married, and he wanted to cry her 
up, by crying the Abbandonata down! The real Simon Pure, he 
wrote, “was a most Noble new Queen ; she had a lovely and lasting 
Complexion, a dark brown ; with Eyes that sparkl’d like Stars, and a 
Physiognomy that might be said to be a Mirrour of Perfection !” 
Yet James Howel had his own reasons for desiring the consumma- 
tion of the Spanish Match. “ We, in Madrid,” he wrote, when it was 
all laid aside, “ are likely to suffer by this Rupture ; we are all in a 
sad disconsolate Condition; and the Merchants shake their Heads 
up and down, out of an Apprehension of some fearful War to follow.” 
And if the choice had rested with him of a Queen for this Great 
Britain, it does not seem likely that she would have been a French 
person. And why? Because the French did not know how to write 
letters! ‘They,”—Howel says, calling them our next Transmarin 
Neighbours Eastwards,—“ have a Stile so soft and easie, their Letters 
are like Bodies of loose Flesh, with neither Joynts nor Arteries. I 
canot away with such fleazy stuff! with such Cobweb Compositions !” 
But he was consoled with his own. He published edition after 
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edition of them, and went on writing more and more, whether an 
Espagnole were his King’s Consort, or a belle Francaise. A pause he 
could not endure, He was guilty once of neglecting a correspondent, 
and wrote thus to say so:—‘“‘I have offended by my over-long Silence, 
and abus’d our Maiden Friendship; I appear before you in this 
white Sheet to do Penance ; Pray, in your next, send me Absolution.” 
This must have been for a first and only time! Sometimes (and 
’twas no marvel) his correspondents neglected him. To one of these 
he declared, ‘‘ Your Silence transforms me to Wonder, and engenders 
in me odd Thoughts of Jealousie : Pray take off these Scruples, else 
it will make a Schism in Friendship, which I hold to be a very holy 
League, and no less than a Piacle to infringe it.” One of these 
highly-estimated friends of his was coming to see him, and he cried 
out in rapture, ‘‘ Your Society w! revive me, your Presence w@ be a 
Cordial to me, more restorative than Exalted Gold, more precious 
than the Powder of Pearl; Your absence,” he added, “will prove 
like the Dust of Diamonds, a poison never to be cured! I pray, 
then, be not Accessary to my Death, but hasten to comfort your so 
long Weather-Beaten Friend.” When he was acknowledging the 
receipt of a poem, he said, ‘‘ Let me despair if I lye unto you, all the 
while I was perusing it, it committed holy Ravages upon my Soul; 
methought I felt my Heart melting within my Breast!” And when 
he was writing to Sir Kenelm Digby he complimented him on the 
possession of Parts enough to compleat a whole Jury of Men, and 
said that the Perfections that beautified his Noble Soul had a spacious 
Palace to walk in, whilst the small Perquisits he himself had were 
thrust up into a little narrow Lobby. 


As Keys do open Chests, 
So Letters open Brests, 


is a distich of his own composition; and, most assuredly, they opened 
his. Love, he vowed, is the Marrow of Friendship, and Letters are 
the Elixir of Love !—a dictum wherein Doctor Dulcamara would have 
agreed with him, supposing the letters had been all aid ones! And 
yet, coyly, he pretended that he thought his own “ Epistles” not 
worth reading. Sir Walter Raleigh’s son wrote to him about a 
volume of them, and was told he had put himself to Penance by 
perusing them. Certainly, we, now-a-days, think the name a right 
one for the performance ; and if the Welshman were to tell us he 
supposed we could not divine to which Epistles he was alluding, we 
should promptly answer him, “Oh, yes! we do ; they are yours, and 
we agree with you Very Sincerely.” 
VoL, II., N. S. 1869. RR 











THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
BOAT RACE. 


HE enthusiastic cries of “ Cambridge wins” sent up by 
thousands of voices from the Crab Tree to Chiswick 
Eyot were after all a case of “halloing before they 
were out of the wood.” Cambridge did not win; on the 
contrary the Oxford crew scored their ninth consecutive victory 
easily enough. And the worst of the matter was, that when the gun 
at Mortlake announced the fact, no one could say that the best men 
had not won. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the “light blue” of this 
year were one of the most finished crews that ever hailed from the banks 
of the Cam. They have had difficulties, of course, to contend with ; 
but the odds laid on their opponents were never really justified by 
the appearance of affairs. They were brought into the form which 
they displayed on the 17th by one of the best “ coaches” they could 
have selected. The flooding of their own river had given them a 
greater scope for practice than they had ever before enjoyed, or will 
enjoy regularly until the projected improvements on the Cam are an 
accomplished fact. Their stroke, Mr. Goldie, was as good a No. 8 
as ever handled an oar, and could be depended upon to be “all 
there” whatever contingency might arise in the course of the race. 
Their regular exercise on the Thames, under the watchful eye of 
Mr. Morrison, had brought them into fine condition, and had got rid 
of some of the worst features of the Cambridge style. It is true that, 
on the other hand, they had suffered a rather disheartening loss in 
the removal of Mr. Mellor, and the substitution of Mr. Still, who is 
an excellent oarsman, and experienced in university contests, but 
could hardly be expected to be in form. Their chance was, 
however, primd facie a better one than it had been on any previous 
occasion, for not only had they improved, but their opponents 
laboured at first under considerable disadvantages. More than one 
member of the Oxford eight had been indisposed, and on taking his 
place at the thwarts seemed far from able to give a satisfactory account 
of himself in the race. The heavy and continuous rains which had 
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served their opponents, were less satisfactory to them, in so far as it 
prevented systematic coaching, and they were at first in various 
hands, a practice which, on the authority of an old adage about 
cooks and broth, is generally considered the reverse of advan- 
tageous. 

There is no getting over the fact, however, that as time went on, 
and the daily “spins” of the rival crews were canvassed in conver- 
sation and print, the feeling against Cambridge gradually deepened, 
as was symbolised by the odds laid against the “light blue” among 
sporting folks. The truth is that while the Oxford men, among 
them several who had helped to win the inter-university laurels in 
past years, showed all the characteristics of the style that has so 
often brought them victorious past the winning-post, the Cambridge 
crew on the other hand, despite all their own willingness and all the 
exertions of Mr. Morrison, did not prove that they had.got rid of the 
mannerism with which they have so frequently lost. Their style was 
still showy, but unsatisfactory; it pleased the eye, but it did not 
augur victory ; the oars hung beautifully in the air, but they did not 
pull through the water. They were brilliant and fast, the Oxford 
men slow and sure; the Cambridge stroke was pretty, the other 
effective ; the former pleased the eye, the latter got the boat through 
the water ; the light blue put out their strength in the middle of their 
stroke, the dark at the beginning, when it was most useful. 

There was probably never a university match that excited such 
vast interest as the last, or the incidents of which were so thoroughly 
“sensational.” The alteration of the hour at which these races are 
generally rowed permitted the attendance of a far vaster throng of 
sightseers than on any previous occasion ; the traffic on the river was 
totally unprecedented, and the confusion that prevailed, and the 
danger to life that resulted, will make the match of 1869 famous in 
history. Every precaution had been taken by the authorities to give 
fair play to the athletes, and save their followers from being drowned 
or crushed to death. The “galloping snobs,” who in past years 
careered roughshod along the south bank, had the fear of the 
law before their eyes ; the enterprising captains who used to carry on 
a sort of guerilla warfare during the race, were sternly admonished to - 
keep back, and a severe commissioner of police led them on. Grate- 
ful no doubt for these alterations, the people swarmed in tens of 
thousands all along the tow-path, and on every “ coign of ’vantage” 
from Putney to Mortlake. On the river it was different, for the water 
was never so crowded with craft of all dimensions ; steamers, tugs, and 


“cobbles” dotted it from Fulham to the Star and Garter, and all up the 
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course. Aes triplex circum pectus was the order of the day, in defiance 
of the terrific wash that made the Thames like a tempest-tossed sea. 
Overcrowding had its natural results ; for hardly had Mr. Searle given 
the word “ Off,” and the oars had first dipped into the water, before 
certain adventurous captains of tugs making a wild dash forward, the 
whole array began a series of terrific bumps that ended in one 
unfortunate craft being turned almost completely over, and its 
passengers only saved from what the liner calls “a watery grave,” 
by being hauled into other boats. When at length the chaos 
was cleared away, the nearer vessels had, as usual, to play “‘ second 
fiddle” in the rear of a lot that rushed off in hot pursuit of the crews, 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police and of H.R.H Prince Arthur, who 
watched the race from the London Pride. Oxford had slightly the 
advantage at the start, at once showed in front, and continued to gain 
slightly until within a quarter of a mile of Hammersmith Bridge, 
where Cambridge spurted and shot the bridge half a length in advance. 
They went on in front to the upper end of Chiswick Eyot, where 
Oxford again took the lead and were never again headed, winning 
ultimately by two lengths and a half. Mr. Goldie “spurted gamely” 
several times, and his crew responded gallantly; but they could not 
get on terms with their opponents, who showed all the staying quali- 
ties and fine style that have made them famous, and will ever’bring 
them to victory unless the Cambridge “ form” is completely changed. 
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TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 





Ho. I9.—The BPlacktriars Firm. 


SHOWING HOW A CAPITAL COMEDY CAN BE MADE WITHOUT ANY 
LOVE IN IT. 


YHIS is another London story, and the scene is laid at 
about the same time as that of our last. But whereas in 
that case you were asked not to consider your ancestors 
as people who lived many ages ago, but as those for 
whom you could have a sympathy and a kindred feeling, you must 
now, please, consider these ancestors as at an enormous distance. 
For you are to be told how very unenlightened they were. They did 
not, certainly, believe in spirit-rapping, in homceopathy, or ritualism, 
or that the skin of a boa-constrictor would cure consumption, or that 
twenty thousand blockheads were sure to choose a clever man to 
represent them; but they, a great number of them, did believe in 
fairy influence, in fortune telling, and in the magical production of 
gold. So those who only pretended to believe in these things made 
a capital harvest out of those who had faith, and I am going to tell 
you the adventures of three clever persons who were partners in as 
gallant a fraud as ever City folks concocted for the pillage of the 
foolish. 

If I were writing on the top of the house where the Gentleman's 
Magazine is published, I could see the place where stood, in King 
James’s time, the house in which these incidents took place. It was 
in Blackfriars, to which place, as you know, the Dominicans moved 
from Holborn in 1276. A parliament was once held in that quarter, 
and it was called the Black Parliament, and the divorce of Henry 
VIII. from Catherine was discussed there. It is full of antiquarian 
interest, but we will not talk of that now. The old house in which 
our scene is laid has, of course, long been removed. It belonged, at 
the time I am speaking of, to a gentleman named Lovewit. He was 
aman of substance, and grew hops in Kent, though there was no 
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Blackfriars Bridge for him to bring them over, far less a mail coach 
in which he could take the four inside places for four great hopsacks, 
to hurry them off into a distant district at a time when hops were 
almost worth their weight in gold, a feat performed by an acquaintance 
of everybody’s friend, Mr. Mark Lemon. There was plague in the 
City, at this time—there always was, more or less, until the beneficial 
' disaster commemorated by the Tall Bully—and Mr. Lovewit, a 
bachelor, had betaken himself to his hop ground, resolving not to 
return to town while any danger existed. He had locked up his 
Blackfriars house, but given the keys to his trusty butler, whose name 
was Jeremy. 

Jeremy had been a trusty servant, certainly, but had altered his 
ways. He had been an honest, plain fellow, content with his sixty 
shillings a year wages, and his master’s regard. But walking one day 
at Pie Corner, a place you may still see, he lighted upon a somewhat 
elderly and very hungry and ragged man, who, not having the means of 
buying any pies, was forced to content himself with smelling the steam 
of the cooking. The good-natured butler took compassion on him, 
gave him relief, and discovered that he was an alchemist. I think the 
hungry man believed a little in his art, and was thoroughly up in all 
its technicalities and jargon ; “ could burst a man to harm,” but the 
wretched condition at which he had arrived must have convinced 
him that he had not got near the marvellous secret, and it occurred 
to him that he had better leave off cheating: himself, and begin to 
cheat other people. So he considered Jeremy’s nature, and worked 
upon it. In a short time Jeremy established the philosopher in Mr. 
Lovewit’s house, with an array of stills and glasses, and crucibles and 
furnaces, and all the rest of the contents of an alchemist’s laboratory. 
Then Jeremy, who had a large circle of acquaintances in the City, 
caused it to be given out that there was the most wonderful miracle- 
worker open to consultation at Mr. Lovewit’s, and then Jeremy 
himself disappeared. 

Not actually, however, but only as the honest livery servant. There 
appeared on the premises a most gallant Captain Face, sumptuously 
arrayed in a second-hand military suit, and full of swagger and 
strange oaths. He haunted ordinaries, showed golden rings and 
chains which his friend the alchemist he said had made for him by 
transmutation of base metal, and enjoyed many treats at the expense 
of curious or deluded persons. This was Captain Face, who, though 
he lent himself to this roguery, I believe was not a bad fellow, and 
being young and tempestuous, enjoyed the fun. “He did not care,” 
he said, “whether people believed him or not (only if they signified 
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disbelief too rudely, there was the sword that had slaughtered, in 
foreign wars, more folks than he could number), and if they wished 
to consult the alchemist, they could be introduced by him, though, 
as proof of their respectability and fitness to know a wise and holy 
man, they must make the Captain handsome presents. You see that 
the knaves who pick up countrymen in our days, and desire to see 
the money of those whom they cheat, are but sorry imitators of the: 
old rascals. The partners soon began to flourish, and jovial feasts, 
of which Mr. Lovewit among his hops knew nothing, smoked on the 
Blackfriars board. But, saith the bard, what’s a table nicely spread, 
without a woman at its head? Not only as matter of good taste, 
but for the sake of better conducting their impositions, the respect- 
able firm of Face & Subtle took a lady into partnership. I do not 
know that we need inquire particularly into her earlier history, but 
she was a very clever girl, with a capital memory and a genius for 
acting and disguises, and her high spirit speedily gave her domina- 
tion over her friends. In fact, she was the life and soul of the 
business, and though her baptismal name was one known to Sir 
John Falstaff, we will give her the handsomer one which in a moment 
of admiration of her wit was conferred upon her by the alchemist, 
and she shall be Claridiana. 

The eminent Blackfriars firm, as I have said, prospered, for there 
were numbers of people eager to be taken in—so eager that they 
would take themselves in, and when ridiculed by wiser persons, 
would actually invent stories in proof of the truth of what had been 
told them by Captain Face. I should mention that his friend’s real 
name was Subtle, but that when disguised as a venerable philosopher 
he was addressed as Father, or by some other title of respect. It 
was given out that by long study in the wilderness, prayers, fasting, 
and a most holy life, he had been admitted to the grand secrets of 
nature, and that no one must approach him for mere purposes of 
greed, or in an avaricious spirit, but only that by obtaining gold he 
might be able to do good among men. To this hour people with 
marvellous prescriptions tell you the same story—only you must not 
forget the stamps. To the House of Mystery thronged all kinds of 
people, until the wits of the partners were puzzled how to dispose of 
some while others were being cheated according to their respective 
natures, and sometimes the house was so full of dupes that Captain 
Face was obliged to stow away the least valuable ones in back cellars 
and the like. But he was always equal to the occasion. 

Among the principal victims—and, by the way, the partners must 
have had great knowledge of humankind, for they had: to suit their 
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cozenage to the different characters, and mistakes would have been 
fatal—was a City Knight, named Sir Epicure Mammon. His name 
to a certain extent indicates his nature. He was, of course, an utter 
hypocrite, desperately greedy of money, but he desired it that he 
might indulge in the most extravagant luxury that ever a poet put 
into the head of one of his creations. His dreams of revel exceeded 
anything that we have read of the madness of Roman Emperors, but 
his fancy descended to the remotest details,—amber spoons, agate 
dishes, taffeta sarsnet shirts soft as cobweb, and all other minutiz of 
epicureanism (as it was thought)—and, in fact, but for the greatness 
of the poet who filled up this picture with such infinitesimal details, 
one might almost venture to think it over-charged. But the idea you 
require is that of a voluptuous, greedy, unprincipled knave, a be- 
liever in no good, and yet through the baseness of his own nature, 
deluded into the belief that a good man might attain the gold- 
making secret, and would part with it to a scoundrel who pretended 
that he desired wealth only for the best of purposes. 

Another dupe was a religionist of the Puritan type. The Faithful 
Brethren had heard of the fame of the alchemist, and having pretended 
to satisfy themselves that he was a holy man, and having really, as 
they thought, discovered that he had the secret, they sent him by 
Tribulation Wholesome, a Dutch pastor, and Ananias, one of his 
deacons, not only much money, but a very large and valuable stock 
of metal goods, which the alchemist was to change into gold, whereby 
the good cause should be much profited, and friends should be 
made for it among the evil rulers of the earth. 

Again, there came to be deluded, but rather in the hope of making 
a rich marriage (for the reputation of the partners, as it extended, 
included rumour that other advantages than those of alchemy might 
be obtained at their hands), a foolish young country gentleman, 
Master Kastril, known as the Angry Boy. He is an extinct type, 
but, as with many types which still linger on the stage, though the 
originals have ceased to be, a laugh may be got out of his swagger 
and cowardice. He wished to be thought a fine gentleman, and 
knew no better way of attaining his purpose than by quarreling with 
everybody. His companion was his sister, a pretty young widow, a 
perfect nonentity, plastic in the hands of her fiery brother, but quite 
ready, in an easy, indolent way, to be courted by anybody who 
would take the trouble to talk to her. Her brother had an idea that 
he might manage a good marriage for her by an introduction to the 
House of Mystery, and poor Mrs. Pliant had no will of her own. 
Then there were two capital dupes of the lower order. One was 2 
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foolish lawyer’s clerk, Mr. Dapper, who had no taste for his business, 
and a great deal of affectation. I do not suppose that in these days 
any lawyer’s clerk in Chancery Lane would easily be persuaded that 
the fairies liked him, though many an otherwise smart young fellow 
in Chancery Lane has been victimized by the spirits, and wears a 
galvanic ring. Mr. Dapper we may assume to have been a type of 
extra-silliness, but the way in which the poor little creature is gra- 
dually led on to believe that the Queen of Fairies is his aunt, and 
loves him, and means to give him a charm that shall make him a 
match for Lord Nigel Glenvarloch, whom he had heard of, and 
hoped no doubt to meet at the ordinary, is excellent fooling, if you 
will reject the common sense, ‘as you are taught to call it, which puts 
you into a critical attitude, and will accept a bit of broad fooling in 
the spirit in which it was written. 

Lastly comes the noble dupe, whose name you all know from the 
portraits of Garrick, the last actor, they say, who could do anything 
with the part. Kean confessedly failed, and Mrs. Garrick told him 
so. I have sometimes thought that the late Robson might have been 
taught to play it. He was not a man of education, and would not at 
first have leaped into the conception, which demands knowledge of 
old times. But he had something worth more than all teaching, that 
power of alternating the wildest self-excitement with the most abject 
stolidity ; and I think this little “tobacco man” would have been 
made marvellous in his hands. He is a small, pettifogging trades- 
man, of the neediest and most sordid kind, intensely mean, but as 
intensely credulous, and he is led on from the tiny ambition of the 
sordidest shopkeeper up to City visions which are too much for his 
little brain. O, to have seen Garrick when told that he must bury a 
loadstone under his threshold to attract the spurs of the gallants, and 
when he humbly presented his almanac, begging that the wise man 
would cross out all evil days so that he might neither buy nor sell 
thereon ; and when he vainly sought to remember the mercurial 
spirits whose names he was to inscribe on his boxes, that flies might 
be kept off. A more exquisite study of fatuity was never executed 
by a dramatist. 

Now, the play, and it is a most busy and merry one, is composed 
of the various scenes in which the Blackfriars firm humbug these 
people. ‘There is a steady business going through. Chapter follows 
chapter of roguery, some of the most high-flying kind, acceptable to 
the more educated, some of the sort which I have just described ; 
but there is a persistence of intent in the resolute efforts of the trio 
of impostors to enrich themselves as soon as may be, and I need not 
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say that the interest is increased by their not being true to each other, 
except for the purposes of roguery, when they play into each other's 
hands with a marvellous fidelity. Claridiana is much too clever to 
be honest, and both the men are, in a way, in love with her; and 
though she does not care for either, she sees in the older and abler 
man a better helpmeet for the future, than in the showy, noisy Captain. 
Perhaps woman’s instinct tells her something which we shall see 
presently. At any rate, although she is on the best understanding 
with Captain Face, her private arrangement with Subtle is, that when 
they shall have accumulated sufficient wealth, they shall elope to- 
gether. Meantime Claridiana gives heart and soul to the impostures, 
and accepts the slightest hint from her confederates with electric 
rapidity. 

The play opens with a most terrible storm between the partners. 
This lets the audience, in the most natural way, into the story ; and 
before the fray is half over, we see exactly how matters stand. It is 
difficult to say which of the two rogues hath the richer store of vitu- 
peration ; but, perhaps, as in Nigel, the clergyman’s superior acquaint- 
ance with theology gave him the best of it in the commination in 
which he and the soldier take part, Subtle’s alchemic vocabulary 
helps him to the choicer assortment of injurious epithets. The riot 
they make is so alarming that Claridiana fears the intervention of 
neighbours, and therefore scolds them both so tremendously, indeed 
proceeding to half choking the vituperative Subtle, that they cease 
warfare, and unite in a tribute to her wisdom and fascinations. A fly 
comes into the net, and this is poor little Dapper, the lawyer's clerk, 
whose victimization is done in a very offhand manner, the Captain 
taking his part, and affecting to abuse Subtle, who pretends to be 
averse to doing anything for a man who, he foresees, will come to a 
splendid destiny, and will be quite ungrateful. ‘They clean him out 
of four angels in rio time, and reveal to him that he is the nephew of 
the Queen of Faéry, whom he is to visit there, when he has bathed, 
and fasted, and provided himself with twenty nobles for her servants. 
This first gull is easily got rid of, and the partners have next to ad- 
dress themselves to Abel Drugger, who is building a new shop, and 
wants the advice of the great spiritualist as to the plan, and which way 
he should make his door, and where his shelves. So rich a field is 
not left long untilled, and by the time Drugger has been assured he 
may aspire to a higher future than trade can give him, that his house 
of Life is Libra, which shows that he will be a great merchant, and 
that in time he will be a great distiller, and make a fair guess at the 
philosopher’s stone, his poor little wealth has. been plundered, down 
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to a gold coin that he has kept for luck, and he is sent away with 
orders to return in the afternoon with more money. 

These are easy victims, but now we have the great Sir Epicure 
Mammon, with his friend, a Mr. Surly, and for such dupes the 
augurs think it worth while to dress their altar. Surly is incredulous, 
but Sir Epicure heaps upon him argument after argument with which 
the knave has deceived himself; and presently Face enters, pale, 
humble, as a servant of the great alchemist, and gives the knight a 
solemn and circumstantial account of the advance of the great process 
within. Here we have all the wondrous things in the art—the pale 
citron, the green lion, the peacock’s tail, the sanguis agni, which have 
been in turn appearing in the mystic vessel, and which give hopeful 
sign of ultimate projection. To Face Mammon makes no secret of 
his profligacy, or of the wicked ways in which he will spend his gold; 
but when the philosopher enters, awfully, the hypocrite changes his 
note ; and on the holy man expressing his fear that covetousness has 
brought him before his time, assures him that he has no such feeling, 
and that when the golden treasure is his, he 


‘* Shall employ it all in pious uses, 
Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 
And now and then a church.” 


The game is most gravely kept up between the alchemist and his 
man, now called Ulen Speigel, who is continually despatched to see 
and report how the great business goes on. The partners have taken 
measure of Sir Epicure, and do not trust only to his greed. For a 
moment he is allowed a sight of Claridiana, richly dressed, who 
shows herself and disappears, to the pretended indignation of Subtle. 
It takes little to persuade Sir Epicure, who is ever alive at the sight 
of beauty, that this is a nobleman’s sister, placed under the medical 
care of the philosopher. The bait is instantly swallowed, and Face is 
bribed to obtain for the knight an interview with the lady, unknown, 
of course, to the holy man. Thus they have Sir Epicure by a double 
line, and he is scarcely hooked when Ananias, the deacon, arrives 
to be dealt with. Ananias is a most finished picture, in little. 

This faithful but ignorant brother has no respect for learning. All is 
heathen but the Hebrew. He will not contend with Face, who is 
ordered to confute him with a flood of jargon, but will proceed to 
business. He comes with money to buy some orphan’s goods which 
Subtle is to sell to him, and then transmute, but first inquires 
whether the orphan’s parents were sincere professors. In that case 
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he is to deal justly; but not otherwise. Subtle is rough with him, 
for he gets a hint that other dupes are waiting, so instantly picks a 
quarrel, just because the brethren decline to advance any more 
money (the alchemist having already had about 120/.), until they see 
that the projection is made. This annoys Subtle, and when Ananias 
informs him that the faithful have heard that the same result has 
been obtained at Heidelburg with an egg and a paper of pin-dust, 
he blazes out, and demands the other’s name. “ Ananias.” 


**Out! The varlet 
That cozened the Apostles !” 


And in a tempest of abuse Ananias is driven out, with orders to 
the brethren to send to the holy man somebody of a better name, 
or all that has already been done shall perish. Then Abel Drugger 
comes again, to be yet more marvellously cheated than before, and 
to be promised a rich wife, and a gentleman’s education; and he is 
sent away in the seventh heaven, or as near thereto as the poor little 
citizen’s imagination can soar. He goes away rejoicing, and pro- 
mising to bring the alchemist a new damask suit as a token of 
gratitude. 

The brethren confer, after the affliction that has fallen upon 
Ananias, and agree that the alchemist must be humoured. The 
children of perdition are oftentimes made the instruments of the 
greatest works. Besides some allowance must be made for men’s 
nature, says the sensible Tribulation. Consider the place the 
alchemist lives in,—still about the fire. 


‘** Where have you greater atheists than your cooks, 
Or more profane and choleric than your glass men ; 
More anti-christian than your bell-founders ? 

What makes the devil so devilish, I would ask you, 
Satan, our common enemy, but he’s busy 
Perpetually about the fire, and boiling 

Brimstone and arsenic ?” 


This Calvinistic argument persuades Ananias, who professes that 
he has not been more edified since “ the beautiful light” first shone 
upon him (imagine the delight with which such a scene must have 
been received by men who knew the originals of such types), and the 
pious brethren proceed to see the alchemist. He is haughty, but 
condescends to hear; and though Ananias nearly upsets everything 
again by begging that Christmas may be spoken of as Christ-tide, 
large promises of success are made, and large plunder is extorted from 
the faithful. I suspect a sub-meaning in this scene, but as it stands 
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it is rare comedy. When the faithful are gone, it is announced that 
a new victim is coming, a rich Spanish Don, who can speak no 
English, but is loaded with wealth, and I am ashamed to say that 
upon this galleon no subtler art is to be tried than something like 
downright robbery. The Don is to be lured into a private room, and 
while the unhesitating Claridiana smiles on him and tries to make 
him talk, Face is to pick his pockets. To be sure, as he has no 
English, it is hard to say what else could be done; but the artifice is 
beneath the level of such accomplished rogues, and we feel ashamed 
of them. 

Next the Angry Boy has to be cheated; but this is a scene of 
“humours” which, as has been said, belong to a time gone by. It would 
drag on the stage now, but was in its time no doubt diverting. Here 
let me note to you the exemplary patience of our ancestors at a play. 
We think some of the speeches in French comedy long; but they are 
snip-snap to what was endured in the days of Ben Jonson. Why, 
the mere prologue to the drama of which we had an account last 
month is all in prose, is dull to us, and I am certain must have been 
dull to anybody in any age, only dear old Ben never could lay his 
pen down, and it occupies nearly four columns of the smallest print 
—I should think equals about three leading articles in the Zimes. 
And in many of the scenes the speeches are in the same proportion, 
though not when business is to be done,—then the dialogue crackles 
as rapidly as a skilled artist can make it flash. The talk in this scene 
with the Angry Boy would make a stage-manager tear his hair, and un- 
civilly hint to the author, at rehearsal, in the midst of his pleased 
smile at his own cleverness, “ Better cut it ow—you’'ll be glad to 
do it in the morning.” 

Drugger and Dapper are always coming in to be plundered of 
their small gains just when the stage is wanted for their betters. To 
do the partners justice, they neglect no small gains, but they hustle 
away the humbler victims with little ceremony; and the poor lawyer’s 
clerk, who comes to his fairy aunt, is incontinently locked up in an 
outhouse, while Drugger is put away elsewhere to wait for a rich wife 
who is to be brought to him. The poor little man piteously recounts 
some of his little troubles, and how ill he was upon a certain occasion 
with eating fat mutton, and howan old woman cured him, and how his 
heart was nearly broken at being assessed eighteenpence for the 
water-work. But we are eager to see a grander cheat. Face, bribed by 
Sir Epicure to get him an interview with the nobleman’s sister, secretly 
brings back Mammon for the purpose ; but is warned that the lady 
is a little cracked on the subject of religion. He is cautioned that 
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he may talk to her on any other, even love in its least mysterious phase, 
but no word of controversy. This he promises, and presently the 
splendidly-dressed Claridiana appears. To do Sir Epicure justice, 
he is no ways religious, but on the contrary, under the double fasci- 
nation of her birth and her beauty, pours forth his voluptuous 
language in somewhat the same overcharged strain of which we have 
spoken. ‘The lady is affable, but modest, and replies in the most 
discreet and becoming manner, until Sir Epicure becomes so fervent 
in his eloquence, that Face comes in and begs that, for fear of his 
virtuous master hearing them, they will adjourn to the garden. This 
leaves the stage for the Spanish Don, whom Face and Subtle receive, 
laugh at to his face, and promise him that he shall be robbed, to 
‘which the poor unsuspecting foreigner can make no reply, and allows 
himself to be led away to the room in which he is to be plundered. 
Then we have gentle Mrs. Pliant and her brother, and in the very 
wantonness of roguery the partners propose to the latter that his 
sister shall marry the Don. The Angry Boy is very ignorant, but on 
being told what a great creature a Don is, becomes indignant with 
his sister for hesitating, and she immediately agrees. This is offer 
No. 1, which she accepts. She is taken away to be introduced to 
her Spaniard, when the most fearful disturbance is heard, and in 
rushes the terrified Sir Epicure, followed by the Nobleman’s sister, 
who is raving loudly. In answer to the inquiries of the affrighted 
Face, Mammon can give no explanation, except that the terrible tide 
of Biblical prophecy which the lady is pouring forth in a foaming 
flood broke loose upon his declaring that, when in possession of the 
philosopher’s stone, he should found a Fifth Monarchy. That was 
enough—the cracked religionist was touched—she had gone mad 
‘out of Broughton,”* and now there would be no stopping her 





* This Broughton was a very remarkable man. He went mad on.prophecy, 
but he was too good to be ridiculed by actors. He was a most learned man. He 
not only ‘‘Canaan’s rich language in perfection sung,” but 


** He knew the Greek, plenteous in words and sense, 
The Chaldee wise, the Arabic profound, 
The Latin, pleasing with its eloquence, 
The braving Spanish with its lofty sound, 
The lisping French, that fits a lady vain, 
The German, like the people, rough and plain, 
The English, full and rich, his native country’s strain.” 


I do not know the author of these verses, which I quote from memory, and have 
not seen for thirty years, but I suppose they were nearly contemporaneous with 
Broughton, and I remember that they are cited in Edward Irving’s ‘‘ Life of 
Bernard Gilpin,” the Apostle of the North. 
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tongue. The whole house rang with her Gog, and Egypt, and Beast 
of Cittim, King of Thogarma and his habergeons. 

Rang !—yes, and with something else. A terrific explosion is 
heard, and in rush the alchemist and his man. All is ruined, all is 
destroyed. Sir Epicure’s dream is dashed to earth, the furnace has 
blown up, all the works are im fumo, and the laboratory is strewed 
with the mystic ruins. Sir Epicure Mammon, can you hold up your 
head? Here, in this abode of purity, here, where a holy man was 
wasting night and day in your service, here, where you professed to 
come with the purest of purposes, you have been making unholy love. 
The spirits of nature shudder at you—your fortune is gone—and 
what have you to plead? Nothing. Sir Epicure, hypocrite to the 
last, mourns his wickedness, and withdraws. That game has been 
well played by the partners, and they have not only plundered him 
hugely, but have sent him away begging pardon of them. 

The Don has been introduced to Mrs. Pliant, and has suddenly 
found his English. He is no other than the incredulous Surly, friend 
of Sir Epicure. He tells the lady into what sort of a house she has 
fallen, and pleads that his rescue of her should entitle him to her 
hand. As far as we can make out her humble utterances, she seems 
to accept offer No. 2. But in comes Face to rob the Don, who dis- 
covers himself, knocks him down, and promises him the whip and 
the cart-tail. The Angry Boy is brought in to bully Surly, upon 
whom Ananias, raging against the Spaniard’s “ profane and idolatrous 
breeches,” is also set, and he is got out of the way. Then the male 
partners begin to think that they have done nearly all they can, when 
enters Claridiana, with the tremendous news for Face that 

His Master has Come Back. 

It is true. Mr. Lovewit is seen outside talking to the neighbours, 
who tell him of the strange crowds that have come to the house, and 
how Jeremy the butler has disappeared. While Lovewit is bewildered, 
the other victims comé, raging and indignant, and things look bad 
for the Blackfriars firm. But Face is equal to the occasion. He 
bids Subtle and Claridiana pack everything, all the spoil, treasure, 
and valuables, and he will arrange to get them away to Ratcliffe. The 
cheated people, who have now all got their eyes open, have warrant 
for forcing the doors. Face opens them, and demands a few quiet 
words with his master. Him, Jeremy,as we must now cail him again, 
conducts into the house. The servant confesses the tricks to which 
he has been made a party, but points out to his master that there is 
capital compensation. He conducts Mr. Lovewit, a lusty bachelor, 
to the room where poor Mrs, Pliant, the rich widow, is, and Lovewit 
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makes such very good use of his time that the lady accepts offer 
No. 3, and on this occasion is in hands that will not part with her. 
Then Jeremy orders his confederates out of the house, to their bitter 
and burning rage, and seizes all the plunder. This Mr. Lovewit, 
with a fine sense of right, declares to be his own, offers to fight the 
Angry Boy, and apprises Ananias that if he persists in remonstrance 
he shall be confuted with a cudgel. The curtain falls on Mr. Love- 
wit’s entire satisfaction with his pretty and rich wife and his ingenious 
servant, and the dissolution of the Blackfriars Firm. 

I do not know what became of poor Claridiana. She was too clever, 
however, not to make her mark in some way, and perhaps she made 
an excellent city marriage, and entertained Mr. and Mrs. Lovewit, 
and encountered the gaze of Jeremy as haughtily as if she had never 
known him. Subtle, I rather incline to think, relapsed into belief in 
his incantations, and practising them seriously, got himself hanged. 
One of these days I may show my reasons for this belief. The fate 
of the rest of the characters is too clear to need telling. Drugger 
was never Lord Mayor, but he became a valuable city patriot, always 
deadly resolute against innovation and improvement—and he left 
posterity. 

This is Ben Jonson’s play of the Alchemist. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

















NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








JusT now, when the Siamese Twins are exciting the curiosity of the 
West End of London, and half of the most eminent surgeons in London 
and Paris are discussing the question as to whether Mr. Chang and Mr. 
Eng could not easily be set free from each other by severing the ligature 
which binds them together, the Pa// Mall Gazette has reminded us of a 





| \ \\ \\ 
Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst, born in 1100; died in 1134. 


tradition that more than seven hundred years ago there was a pair of 
“Siamese Twins” to be seen at Biddenden, a village in the charming 
weald of Central Kent, not far from Staplehurst and Tenterden. Through 
the kindness of a resident of Biddenden, we have been favoured with the 
sight of a roughly executed portrait of the “ Biddenden Maids” as they 
are still called by the country people in Mid-Kent, together with such 
facts about them as have been handed down to the present day. It 
appears that, if the local tradition be true, these maids were called 
‘Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst,’ and that when they first saw the light of 
day at Biddenden, in the year of Grace, 1100, they were joined together, 
both at the hips and also at the shoulders. As our readers will see from 
the accompanying sketch, although they have two legs a piece, they have 
Voz. II., N. S, 1869. ss 
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only one arm apiece, the left arm of the one and the right arm of the 
other meeting in a sort of stump which forms a natural ligament. It is 
said that they lived together in this united state for some thirty-four years, 
when one of the twins was taken ill and died ; “the surviving one,” says 
the printed account, “ was advised to be separated from the body of her 
deceased sister by dissection ; but she absolutely refused the separation, 
saying these words, *‘ As we came into the world together, so we will also 
go out of it together.’ In the space of about six hours after her sister’s 
decease,” continues the narrative, “ she was taken ill, and in a short time 
died also.” But our readers may ask, how this tradition has been kept 
up at Biddenden, and how far is it accepted as true by local antiquaries 
and county historians? We will endeavour to give an answer, leaving our 
readers to form their own opinion as to the weight to be attached to the 
evidence. The printed account tells us that by their will, these “ Biddenden 
Maids” bequeathed to the churchwardens of their native parish, and 
their successors for ever, “certain pieces or parcels of land in the parish 
of Biddenden, containing twenty acres, more or less, which are now let 
at about forty guineas per annum.” Well, it is obviously impossible, at 
this interval of time, to search successfully for the wills of Eliza and 
Mary Chulkhurst, for we fear that the records of the prerogative courts of 
Canterbury or of Rochester will not be found to go back seven hundred 
years and more. Be this, however, as it may,—and a sceptical age is 
sure to question what it cannot prove to demonstration,—there is one 
other testimony to the strange story which we can produce.» For in 
commemoration of these strange phenomena of nature, there are made 
every year at Biddenden some thousand little cakes or biscuits—called 
Rolls in the printed account—which are stamped with rough, rude figures 
of the “ Biddenden Maids,” in bold relief. These cakes—of the stamp on 
which we give an illustration, slightly altered, however, on account of some 
anachronisms in the dress—are distributed to all strangers in Biddenden 
church on Easter Sunday afternoon at the end of divine service ; while 
the more substantial dole of about three hundred quartern loaves with 
cheese in proportion, is given to all the poorer inhabitants of the parish. 
It is true, as remarked by Hasted, in his “ History of Kent,” that this 
tradition cannot be actually carried back by authentic and undeniable 
proof beyond a century or so ago from the present date; and he is 
inclined to discredit the “ Siamese ” Twinship of Eliza and Mary Chulk- 
hurst, and to believe that they were an ordinary pair of old maids, sisters, 
and perhaps twins after the English fashion, who left a generous bequest 
to the poor of their parish, and died about the same time. Others suppose 
that the stamp upon the cakes, when it needed renewal, has been tampered 
with, and that the figures once distinct, have gradually been brought 
closer together, till two out of the four arms disappeared, and then the 
Siamese union was invented. If so, it is strange that it should be so 
corroborated by Chang and Eng, and that we should have, now in the 
middle of this nineteenth century a fresh proof that there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” 
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A sTORY comes from Wales of a girl lying in a trance for nine months 
without food. Another tale crops up in which there is a man who has 
been asleep for many weeks. Who prepares these marvellous paragraphs? 
They are easily done. Take the file of an old newspaper of fifty years 
ago, and you will find scores of such commodities ; retouch them, give 
them modern gloss, and there they are, sir, ready for use. Less than a 
hundred years ago, a provincial newspaper announced that a dragon had 
appeared in the adjacent hill district, and was devouring sheep and 
children by wholesale. The other day we saw an example of provincial 
newspaper competition in the last century. A local bookseller “who had 
not served an apprenticeship to the art of printing” started a paper in 
opposition to the hitherto recognised organ of the district. The esta- 
blished publisher, who had “ every right and title to practise the art of 
printing,” appealed against his rival to the public, and rebuked his fellow 
citizen for what he had done. The rival did not retaliate, he dropped his 
paper and apologised! Not long since the Wewcastle Chronicle published 
as a supplement a facsimile of its first paper, published a hundred years 
ago. The publisher received several letters in reply to the advertisements 
of the old paper! Here is an odd paragraph from the Worcester Fournal 
of September 6, 1717. 

‘Sunday last, John Ketch, alias Maxwell, Esq., Executioner-General of the 
County of Middlesex, Departed this Life at his house in Broad Street, Giles’s, 
universally Regretted, as well in Regard of his Natural Experience, and Great 
abilities in the due Performance of the several Parts of his Office, as for his agree- 
able Conversation. The Gross of his Estate, which he acquired by the late 
Rebellion, goes to his surviving son, who not long since accepted of Transportation 
to Virginia. Who will succeed him in this important Trust, is yet unknown ; but 
there are already 14 Candidates for it, among whom we hear are 3 Thief takers, 2 
Disbanded Footmen, a broken Change-broker, and 2 Prize-fighters.”’ 

This same paper once postponed publication for two days because there 
was no War news of importance. 





THE precise nature of the actions and influences of light has been a 
puzzling subject, especially since photographers have been enquiring into 
the rationale of the formation of photographic images. It has been 
argued that luminous effects on sensitive materials are chemical, and, on 
the other hand, it has been urged that light acts mechanically. Some 
entirely novel and singularly beautiful experiments by Professor Tyndall 
favour the latter assumption. The high priest of the Albemarle Street 
Temple of Science has found that a beam of intense light produces a 
startling commotion among attenuated vapours enclosed in a glass tube ; 
twisting them into shapes as fantastic and as changeable as Hamlet’s 
cloud. For instance, a glass cylinder, about 3 feet long and as many 
inches in diameter, was filled with a mixture of common air and the 
vapour of hydriodic acid, and the powerful beam of an electric lamp was 
directed through it. After a time beautiful coloured clouds formed them- 
selves, shapeless at first, but developing by degrees into forms of exquisite 
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complexity. A nebulous pedestal and filmy drapery ; a vase pouring out 
streams of spectral liquid; flowers like roses, tulips and sunflowers ; a 
fish with eyes, gills, and feelers: these were some of the forms that the 
vapoury mass assumed. So symmetrical, so perfect, yet so complex was 
one of these phases that the Professor tells us it fixed his wondering gaze 
for nearly two hours. The imagination had little to do in forming the 
strange shapes ; they were recognised by bystanders and assistants ; their 
beauties charmed the eyes of unsentimental observers, one of whom, of 
utilitarian propensities, suggested their valuable use to pattern designers. 
This may be their baser use, and they may serve to please a Royal Insti- 
tution audience ; but it seems inevitable that they have a grander part to 
play in the future development of the science of luminology. 





It has always been a moot point among antiquaries who were the 
builders of the castle at Colchester? Were they the Normans? Were 
they the Saxons? Were they the Romans? Indeed, it has been doubted 
whether Colchester or the neighbouring town of Maldon is to be identified 
with the “ Camalodunum” of Roman history, and whether Colchester is 
the ancient “ Colonia” of Tacitus, mentioned by him in the fourteenth 
book of his “ Annals.” Most writers, however, from Fosbroke downwards, 
have agreed that, although it contains undoubted marks of Norman and 
Saxon work, the original fabric of the Castle, apart from more recent orna- 
mental details, is Roman, pur e¢ simple. The Rev. Henry Jenkins, vicar 
of Stanway, goes further than this, and has broached a theory that, 
though decidedly Roman in its origin, the castle was not originally de- 
signed as a military fortress, but for a religious purpose, and that it was 
intended as a temple, in honour of the “deified (divus) Emperor Claudius,” 
and that Colchester was the veritable Camalodunum. He relies partly on 
internal evidence, but partly also on the assertion of Seneca concerning 
Claudius Cesar, “ quod templum in Britannia habet,” and on the fact that 
Tacitus speaks at the same time of the Roman Colonia as “ nullis muni- 
mentis septa,” though he says that a chosen body of priests lavished on the 
work of this temple the fortunes of the unhappy Britons. According to 
Mr. Jenkins it was “ built by a colony of veteran soldiers to gratify the 
impious and insatiable pride of the emperor, who, a few years before had 
overcome the Trinobantes, and had taken their royal city, Camalodunum. 
On the scene,” he adds, “ of his triumph, on the very spot perhaps where 
he received in his pavilion the surrender of the British princes, they 
erected the boastful pile.” This was at a time when the fortress was not 
yet built ; but in a few short years the temple was made to combine the 
double purpose of a fortification and a place of worship ;—a place where 
the Roman soldiery at once could “ put their trust in Jove and keep their 
powder dry.” , 




















CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN, 








COPYRIGHT, 


MR. URBAN,—The important question of “ copyright” has often been 
discussed in your pages, and a recent decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. M. James, in the case of Taylor v. Pillow, must be my apology 
for again directing attention to the subject. In the case to which I refer, 
the plaintiff had purchased the copyright of a song ; and by “ copyright,” 
according to the Vice-Chancellor, is meant “the right of printing, or 
otherwise multiplying, copies.” Some people would have thought that it 
would be an infringement of the law to sell copies of a publication after 
the copyright had been disposed of. This is not so. Although the 
plaintiff, who had purchased of the defendant the copyright of the song 
in question, attempted to show in evidence that the existing copies were 
included in the sale, and that the defendant subsequently sold such copiés, 
of course to the plaintiff’s detriment, Vice-Chancellor James held that 
the defendant was not infringing the copyright law by so doing. Accord- 
ing to this ruling, A, being the possessor of a certain copyright work, 
might print as many thousand copies as he chose, dispose of the copy- 
right to B, and, contemporaneously with such disposal, continue selling 
what morally, though not legally, is the property of B. This, I think, is 
unfair, and may open up a new way to fraud. Our copyright law is in 
so anomalous a state that any member of Parliament who, having 
mastered the subject, would bring the matter before the Legislature, 
would be doing a great service to literature.—Yours, obediently, 


je 





“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE.” 


MR. URBAN,—Your modesty, I presume, has prevented you from 
taking credit for the recent change in Court costume. I am glad, however, 
to find accomplished writers in the ///ustrated London News and other 
first-class publications giving you all the credit that is due to you. It 
cannot but be highly satisfactory, sir, to you as well as to your many old 
friends, to know that the first number of your new series should have 
brought to pass in less than a year-that most intelligent reform in Court 
Costume which your contributor, Luke Limner, proposed. I have reason 
to know that his illustrations have been of considerable official service. 
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In that same famous first number of your new series I had the honour 
of a place in your correspondence. You will remember my letter, no 
doubt, signed “ Ex-M.P.” In that communication I pointed out that if 
the “ River Terrace” of our House of Commons were in Paris it would 
be filled with flowers ; and further, I ventured to suggest that if the nation 
should be indisposed to pay the cost of this luxury of the optical and 
olfactory senses, leading nurserymen would be glad to place fine specimens 
of their floral growths on the terrace as advertisements. Dear SYLVANUS, 
I believe we are to have the flowers. At all events, New Palace Yard is 
being laid out with garden beds and ornamental shrubs.. “ Parliament 
Square” is undergoing the same change, and this art progress will not 
stop here. By-and-by an advance will no doubt be made to Trafalgar 
Square where “the Squirts” will be superseded, and new fountains be 
made to gush forth in the midst of roses. 

Iam an Ex-M.P. no longer. Kindly accept my name in the strictest 
confidence. If my constituents (disciples of the Hume and Bright school) 
knew that I advocated an expenditure of the nation’s money in shrubs 
and flower-gardens, I should be turned out of my seat ignominiously at 
the next election, which is to come, by the — in less than two years, 
they say.—Very truly always 

AN M.P. 

Library, House of Commons. 





GLADSTONE AND LOWE. 


Mr. URBAN,—In looking over the article “ Quoting and Capping” in 
the last number of Zhe Gentleman, it struck me that Mr. Sawyer had 
fallen into an error in ascribing to Mr. Gladstone the delivery of the 


quotation— 
** His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


The passage occurs in Mr. Lowe’s speech, on the first reading of the 
“Representation of the People” Bill, March 13, 1866, in reply to the 
statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that honourable 
gentlemen on both sides had entered the House committed to Reform. 

And again, Mr. Sawyer says :—“In the peroration of his speech Mr. 
Gladstone, modifying a famous Tennysonian passage, called on the 
House to, 


‘* Make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping some august decree, 
To keep the throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon the people’s will.” 


And quotes Mr. Lowe as following up the passage with, 


** Statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand.” 
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But was it not Lord John Manners who began the quotation in his 
speech on the 4th June, 1866, thus >— 


‘* Ours is a land of settled government, 
A land of old and wide renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


And Mr. Gladstone, towards the end of his reply, said, “‘ My noble friend 
the Member for Leicestershire, in his speech delivered to-night, tempts 
me to ground upon which, if I had not heard the words of Tennyson in 
his mouth, I should not have ventured totread. My noble friend described 
England as, 
* A land of old and wide renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,’— 


lines taken from the noble dedication and noble address of the Poet 
Laureate to the Queen. My noble friend stopped with those lines. It 
did not suit his purpose to go on; but Mr. Tennyson goes on ; and, in 
his description he adds these lines :— 


‘ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea ;’” 


as reported in the 77mes, June 5, 1866. 

By-the-by, Mr. Gladstone was scarcely accurate in ascribing the lines, 
quoted by Lord John Manners, to the dedication to the Queen, though 
his own quotation is from that “noble dedication ;” they occur in the short 
poem entitled “ You ask me, why, though ill at ease.” 

The occasion is my excuse for troubling you. I would not do it un- 
necessarily. Believe me, dear Mr. Urban, yours, 


Huddersfield, March 16. DAMON, 
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MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 


D1eD suddenly on Saturday the 6th of February, at his country seat, 
Beaudesert in the county of Stafford, the Right Hon. Henry Paget, 
2nd Marquis of Anglesey, Earl of Uxbridge, Baron Paget of Beaudesert 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and a baronet in Ireland, Lord 
Lieutenant and custos rotulorum county Anglesey, in the seventy second 
year of his age. The late Marquis was the eldest son of Field Marshal 
Henry William Paget, the distinguished Cavalry Officer, whose high 
military talents and eminent success, as leader of the Cavalry Brigade 
during the Peninsular war, and after as the commander of the combined 
cavalry forces at Waterloo, caused him to be regarded as one of the 
greatest heroes of the day, and procured him the title of Marquis of 
Anglesey, in addition to the enviable distinctions of Knight of the Garter, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, Grand Cross of Hanover, and a seat in 
the Privy Council. He was born on the 6th of July, in the year 1797, 
and after completing his education at Westminster School was, when 
seventeen years old, gazetted to a lieutenancy in the 17th Hussars. 
After serving on the staff of the Marquis of Londonderry, whom he ac- 
companied to Vienna, and in whose suite he remained until the battle of 
Waterloo, he obtained his troop in 1817, and four years later exchanged 
into the 1st Life Guards, in which regiment he was when he acted as train- 
bearer to George IV., on the occasion of his coronation. In the preceding 
year (1820), he entered Parliament as M.P. for Anglesey, and his connection 
with the county remained unbroken until he was summoned to the Upper 
House in 1832 as Baron Paget. In 1838 he was raised to the colonelcy of 
the 42nd Foot, but his military ardour seems now to have been somewhat 
tempered, as in 1843 we find him retiring from the service with which he 
had been connected for nineteen years. In 1839 he was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain to the Queen, and it was while in this office that he was 
called upon to conduct the marriage of Her Majesty with Prince Albert, 
an important duty which he is said to have fulfilled with the most con- 
summate tact and dignity. He succeeded his father in the marquisate in 
1854, and from this time may be dated his withdrawal from the world of 
politics, and retirement into private life. His seat at Beaudesert was one 
of the most magnificient of the stately homes of England, and in every 
way Calculated to foster the love of sport, which had been at an early age 
implanted in the breast of its owner. ° Of almost every branch of sport he 
was an ardent and keen supporter, and whether it was on the stand, or in 
the battue, with the leash, or on the cricket field, he was alike the same 
generous and openhanded patron. His preserves were among the best 
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in the kingdom, while the cricket ground at Beaudesert, over which the 
banner of the merrie band of “I. Z.” has floated jauntily more than once, 
has been brought into the most perfect condition that diligent care and 
lavish expenditure could produce. His racing career extended over a 
period of thirty-five years, and was attended with a fair amount of success, 
his principal victories being when Sultan won the Cesarewitch in 1855, 
and twice winning the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood with Termagant 
and Baleine, in addition to securing the Goodwood Cup with Rubini, 
by whom he landed a handsome stake. As a sportsman he was justly 
popular, while his generous disposition and impulsive nature, gained 
him the esteem of all with whom he came into contact. He was thrice 
married ; first, to Eleonora, second daughter of Colonel and Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, by whom he had issue: Henry William George, the 
present Marquis, and Constance Henrietta, Countess of Winchelsea ; 
second to Henrietta Maria, fourth daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot, G.C.B., and Lady Harriet Bagot, by whom he had an 
only daughter, Florence Cecilia, the widow of the recently deceased 
Marquis of Hastings ; and thirdly to Ellen Jane, daughter of George 
Burnand, Esq., who survives him. The present Marquis was born in 
1821, was M.P. for Staffordshire, is Deputy Lieutenant of and Magistrate 
for Staffordshire, and married in 1845 Sophia, daughter of James Evers- 
field, Esq., of Denne Park, Horsham. 





EARL OF GLASGOW. 


AFTER surviving close upon a decade of years beyond the allotted span 
of threescore and ten, James Carr Boyle, K.T., Baron Boyle of Kelburne, 
Stewarton, Cumbrae, Fenwick, Largs, and Dalry ; Viscount Kelburne, 
and Earl of Glasgow in the peerage of Scotland; and Baron Ross, of 
Hawkhead, in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; Lord-Lieutenant and 
Sheriff-Principal of Renfrewshire ; and Deputy-Lieutenant of Buteshire, 
has gone to his rest, amid the profound regrets, not only of those who 
were able to boast his personal acquaintance, but also of thousands who 
admired the unimpeachable purity of his conduct as a sportsman, and his 
unflinching honesty of purpose, throughout the course of a racing career 
which extended over nearly halfa century. The late earl was born in 
1792, and like the Nestor of racing, chose the navy for his profession, 
but his passion for the sea soon lost its force, and after being pro- 
moted, in due succession, to the grades of lieutenant and commander, 
he quitted the service. His retirement from naval life was signalised by 
a launch out into all the sports and pursuits congenial to one of his 
exuberant disposition, and he devoted himself con amore to field sports, 
hunting, racing, and shooting, to the top of his bent. His hospitality 
was unbounded, and the walls of his mansion at Hawkhead nightly rever- 
berated the echoes of symposia, wherein the late Marquess of Queens- 
berry, Lord Kennedy, Sir James Boswell, Sir John Heron Maxwell, and 
Sir William Maxwell—as reckless and rollicking a quintet as ever drained 
a bottle or drank a toast—were his boon companions, and there are not a 
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few who can still vividly recall the details of his mad freak in undertaking 
the midnight coach drive against Lord Kennedy for 500/., which had its 
rise in one of these noctes ambrosiane. He was master of the Renfrew- 
shire hounds for some time, and a liberal supporter of all manly exer- 
cises, though it is chiefly with the turf that his name has been most 
closely identified. For some time after his @é04¢ on the race course, and 
confined his operations chiefly to the meetings in Yorkshire and Scotland, 
and it was not until some years after, that his name figures in the “ Racing 
Calendar,” in connection with a southern fixture. Once allied with the 
Southrons, his fame spread rapidly ; his colours were familiar to the 
most casual frequenter of race-courses, and the news of their success 
would evoke a tumult of cheering and excitement which bore ample tes- 
timony to universal popularity enjoyed by the Scottish laird. His great 
ambition to win a Derby or St. Leger was never gratified, though he 
was within an ace of securing the former, when his bay colt, General 
Peel, who had previously won the Two Thousand Guineas stakes, made 
such a gallant, though unsuccessful, struggle with Blair Athol in 1864. 
Match-making, was, however his favourite pastime, and his partiality for 
this class of sport was as firm when he proved victorious with his filly 
by Toxophilite, Maid of Masham, in his final encounter against Lord 
Westmoreland’s Retty, at the last Newmarket Craven meeting, as when 
he suffered his first defeat in 1819, at the hands of Mr. Watson, at New- 
castle ; as when he was in the heyday of his career, contending against 
such worthy foemen as Admiral Rous, Sir Joseph Hawley, the Duke of 
Bedford, and General Peel. He loved racing for the sake of the 
sport which it afforded, regardless of the pecuniary considerations which 
actuate too many of his patrician compeers, and so-styled Corinthian 
supporters of the ring ; and he ran his horses for all their engagements, 
frequently in direct opposition to the advice of his trainers—whose 
number, by the way, during the course of his career, was legion—and 
those whose judgment in racing matters had been matured by lengthened 
experience. He was amember of the old school of sportsmen, and too con- 
sistent to ally himself with the erewhile all-powerful order of “ plungers” ; 
still he backed his horses with spirit, and though singularly unfortunate, 
sank all memory of his losses in the sunshine of the next victory that 
attended his colours. He was a princely patron of the turf, and his un- 
sullied probity, in the midst of an atmosphere of impurity, redolent 
with the odour of tricks and subterfuges, forms a bright spot in the 
annals of our national pastime during the present century. Frank 
and outspoken, his freedom of speech was at times so marked as to 
appear more than offensive to strangers ; but this defect was to a great 
extent attributable to his early associations with the rough usages of 
sea life, and his errors were more of the head than of the heart. His 
means were boundless, and his liberality commensurate with his im- 
mense fortune, for his purse was never closed to the calls of charity, and he 
was ever to the fore in racing subscriptions with a donation worthy of his 
rank. The well-known colours of white body, red sleeves and cap, will 
never more be associated with the name of the Bayard of the Turf, and 
for some time the memory of his loss will dim the brightness of that 
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heath which he loved so dearly, and of which he was, until the last, a 
constant frequenter. As senior member of the Jockey Club, his example 
did much to purify the morals of the race-course, and his death, which 
occurred at his Scotch estate, Hawkhead, on the 11th of February, will 
prove almost a national sorrow. He was M.P. for the county of Ayrshire 
from 1839 to 1843, when ‘he succeeded his father, the fourth earl, having 
previously, in 1821, married Georgina, third daughter of Edward Hay 
Mackenzie, of Cromarty, Inverness. In default of issue, the title passes 
to his half-brother, the Hon. George Frederick Boyle, who is married to a 
daughter of the third Lord Abercrombie. 





SIR H. EDWARDES, K.C.B. 


AT Christmas, we heard the news of the death of Major-General Sir 
Herbert B. Edwardes, “ The Hero of Mooltan,” at the early age of 49. 
He was a son of the late Rev. Sir John T. Edwardes, and was educated 
at King’s College, London; he entered the military service of the East 
India Company, and served as aide-de-camp to Lord Gough, in the first 
Sikh war. He was present at Moodkee and Sobraon, and in 1846 became 
Resident at Lahore. In the war of 1848-9, together with some loyal Sikh 
troops and an irregular force raised by himself, he defeated the army of the 
rebel chief Dewar Moolraj in two pitched battles, taking twelve guns and 
shutting up the rebels in Mooltan until a British force arrived to lay 
regular siege to the place. For this service, performed by him when only 
a lieutenant, he was promoted to the rank of brevet-major, and made a 
Companion of the Bath. This gallant affair recommended him so strongly 
to the authorities, that he was chosen to assist in the administration of 
the Punjaub on its annexation. In 1856, he rendered important aid to 
Lord Dalhousie, by effecting an alliance with Dhost Mahomed Khan, the 
ruler of the Affghan nation—an alliance which proved one of the great 
securities of our Eastern Empire during the Indian Mutiny. “A man of 
heroic stamp, a friend of the two Lawrences, of Nicholson, and of Robert 
Napier, and of a host of the native princes and chiefs of the Punjaub, he 
has left to England and our Indian Empire the example of great and 
unselfish devotion, and of sincere and unaffected piety.” 





S. LUCAS. 


AT the end of November died, at Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 50, Samuel 
Lucas, Esq., M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford. The son of a Bristol 
merchant, he was brought up originally for business, but showing a taste 
for learning and literature, he entered, somewhat late in life, at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by gaining the “ Newdi- 
gate” prize for English verse, and the Chancellor’s prize for an English 
essay. Having been called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, he went the 
Western Circuit. He, however, preferred the paths of literature to those 
of law, and became extensively connected with the London press. He 
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was the first editor and joint-founder of the Press newspaper, and for 
many years contributed largely to the columns of the 77mes, in the way 
of reviews and biographies, which were afterwards republished in a 
collected form, under the titles of “Popular Men and Books” and 
“ Mornings of the Recess.” He was editor of Once a Week from its com- 
mencement down to about three years ago, when he started the Shzdling 
Magazine—an unsuccessful venture, which lived little more than a year. 





A. COOPER, R.A. . 


Mr. ABRAHAM COOPER, the late Royal Academician, died at Green- 
wich, at the end of December, aged 81. He was the son of humble 
parents, and was born in the neighbourhood of Holborn in September, 
1787. At an early age he was thrown much among horses, and he learned 
to draw them from observation. The late Sir Henry Meux, observing the 
promise which his pencil showed, gave him a commission, and got for him 
some introductions among art connoisseurs, which afterwards proved use- 
fulto him. In 1814 he exhibited his ‘Tam o’ Shanter” at the British 
Institution, and he continued to be a regular exhibitor either there or at 
the National Gallery to the very last year of his life.. He will be chiefly 
remembered by his battle pieces, and there is scarcely an engagement 
between the Cavaliers and Roundheads of the seventeenth century which 
did not at one time or other afford a subject for his fertile pencil. Among 
his most popular paintings are the “Siege of Colchester Castle,” “ Greek 
and Arab Horses,” “‘ The Battle of Waterloo,” “The Return from Deer 
Stalking,” “The Dead Trooper,” “Highland Courtship,” “ Baggage 
Waggons Attacked,” “ Arab Scheiks and their Captives,” and “ The Battle 
of the Standard.” Most of these are in the private galleries of our noble- 
men and gentlemen, and several of them have been engraved. Mr. Cooper, 
who had outlived his popularity, will long be remembered as “the artist 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads:” he was at his death the oldest ex- 
member of the Royal Academy, from which he retired a year or two ago. 





M. DE LAMARTINE. 


WE have to chronicle to-day the death, not wholly unexpected, though 
rather sudden at the last, of a man of politics and of letters, whose name 
has been for nearly half a century familiar to the ears of Englishmen as 
well as to those of his countrymen: we mean Alphonse de Lamartine. 
He has just died at the ripe age of 78. There was a time, some twenty 
years ago, or more, when the news of his death would have created far 
more sensation than it will to-day ; for then he was not only admired as 
a poet, orator, essayist, and historian, but in Paris, and indeed throughout 
the length and breadth of France, he was regarded as the chief hope of 
the new-born Republic, and the brightest light of the Revolution. But, 
like many another great man, he had the misfortune to outlive the zenith 
of his fame; and the clouds of pecuniary and other difficulties which 
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surrounded him in the latter years of his life, had the effect of casting 
him into the cold shade of comparative oblivion. 

Alphonse de Lamartine’s life is not difficult to trace ; for his works are 
to a very great extent full of autobiography, and he lets us more than 
most writers, not merely into the facts of his outward life, but into the 
secrets of his heart and soul, his aspirations, aims, and ambitions. He 
came of a family of good birth and social position, and was born at 
Macon, on the 21Ist of October, 1790 ; his family name was Prat, but he 
“assumed” the more euphonic appellation of De Lamartine, after a 
maternal uncle. His father was a major of a cavalry regiment under 
Louis XVI., and his mother was the daughter of a lady who had been 
governess to some of the princes of the House of Orleans. His family, 
having suffered considerably in the Revolution, retired to Milly; and in 
that pleasant neighbourhood, as he tells us, much of his early life was 
passed in tranquillity and obscurity. After receiving the rudiments of his 
education at home, he was sent to a college at Belley ; and it is to his 
reminiscences of the calm and contemplative life which he spent under 
the good fathers there, that we owe his beautiful episode of “ Jocelyn.” 

Having left college and passed some time at Lyons, we next find 
Lamartine “making the tour of Italy,” after which he returned to Paris 
in the days of the Empire; and here he diversified his severer studies by 
cultivating the acquaintance of the celebrated actor, Talma, and other 
celebrities of the age. 

Revisiting Italy in 1813, he wrote there the greater part of his “ Medi- 
tations,” of which even Talleyrand declared that their then unknown 
author was “the poet of the soul;” and at the fall of the Empire, he 
obtained a commission in the Royal Body Guard of Louis XVIII. After 
the Hundred Days, however, he left the service ; and in 1820, he had the 
misfortune of losing the first object of his youthful passion, a creole lady 
whom he has immortalised in his poems under the name of Elvira. This 
loss threw a sad and tender air over his character and writings ; and it 
largely tinged his “ Méditations Poétiques,” which he shortly afterwards 
gave to the world—a work by which it was said at the time in France that 
he had put himself on the same pedestal with Goethe and Byron. The 
success of this literary effort, of which nearly 50,000 copies were sold, 
and which perhaps in some respects was the most brilliant production of 
France since the publication of Chateaubriand’s “ Génie du Christianisme,” 
opened up to its author a diplomatic career. He was appointed attaché 
to the embassy at Florence, and not long after reaching Italy, found a 
second Elvira in a young English lady—a Miss Birch—to whom he was 
soon afterwards married at Chambéry. 

From this date, down to 1825, Alphonse de Lamartine acted as Secre- 
tary to the French Embassy at Naples and in London; and then he 
proceeded to Tuscany as Chargé d’Affaires. About this time he received 
a large accession of property by the death of his uncle; but his good 
fortune did not avail to tempt him to abandon either his profession as a 
diplomatist, or his cultivation of the Muses. 

His second series of “ Meditations,” which he gave to the world in 
1823, displayed a riper and more cultivated genius than the promising 
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efforts of his youth ; and his “ Sappho,” his “ Ode to Buonaparte,” and 
his “ Dying Poet,” all served to increase his fame. This work was speedily 
followed by a poetical sketch entitled “Socrate,” and by his “Last Canto” 
of the “ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold.” This “ Last Canto,” which was 
meant as a termination to Byron’s poem, ended in an eloquent tirade on 
the degradation of Italy ; and some of his sentiments appearing offensive 
to an officer in the Neapolitan army, he was compelled by the then 
existing laws of “honour” to fight a duel, in which he was severely 
wounded. On recovering, his first act was to intercede with the autho- 
rities on behalf of his adversary,—a noble trait, and one which proved 
that he cherished a tender and forgiving disposition. 

In or about the year 1829 he revisited France, and in the summer of 
that year he published at Paris his “ Harmonies Poétiques et Réli- 
gieuses.” He was now received into the Academy ; and shortly afterwards 
was dispatched to Greece as Minister Plenipotentiary. Scarcely had he 
arrived at Athens when the Revolution of July, 1830, broke out ; and, 
although the new government of Louis Philippe offered to continue him 
in his post, he declined the proffered honour, and returned to Paris, where 
he purposed to follow a parliamentary career. Circumstances, however, 
did not favour his design; and in the spring of 1832, accompanied by 
his wife and only surviving child, he set out on a journey to the East, in 
the hope of realising the dream of his early youth, a visit to the Holy 
Land. The gratification of this dream, however, was dearly bought ; for 
before six months were past, it cost him the life of his child, and he 
returned home inconsolable. He derived, however, afterwards a melan- 
choly pleasure from composing and publishing an account of his eastern 
travels, under the title of “ Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées, et Paysages, 
pendant une Voyage en Orient,” a work well known, by translation at 
least, to English readers. In the course of his Eastern travels, we may 
mention here, he visited Lady Hester Stanhope, who prophesied that he 
was born to take a leading part in the affairs of France,and to be a 
political chief amongst his countrymen. The writer of “ French Authors 
at Home” reminds us that it was on this occasion that Lady Hester,- 
pointing to his foot, as he stood before her, added that she observed from 
the arch of its instep (an Arab superstition) that he was predestined to bea 
conqueror. He returned to France with a full belief in the destiny thus 
foretold to him. 

At Jerusalem he had already been greeted by the news that in his 
absence he had been elected to the Chamber of. Deputies by the Legi- 
timist Constituency of Bergues. He ascended the tribune for the first 
time on the 4th of January, 1834; and from that day his success as an 
orator was assured. He now figured among the political leaders of the 
day as a “progressive Conservative,” a man who strangely blended 
together in his opinions a reverence for the antique and a kind of philo- 
sophical democracy. He now spoke frequently on social and philanthropic 
questions. In 1838 he became deputy for his native place, Macon. At 
one time it appeared as if he might have held a portfolio under Guizot ; 
but gradually he caused it to be known that the “vulgar utility,” as he 
called it, of the Government of Louis Philippe was not at all to his mind ; 
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and in the year 1845 he openly joined the Liberal opposition. Meantime 
he busied himself with the publication of various remarkable writings in 
prose, revealing, from time to time, his views of history and of passing 
affairs. But the great work with which the name of Lamartine was con- 
nected during the latter portion of the reign of Louis Philippe, was his 
“ Histoire des Girondins,” portions of which had appeared from time to 
time in the public journals, but which was issued from the press in a col- 
lective form, in eight volumes, in 1847. This work, which has since passed 
through several editions, and of which more than one English translation 
is in existence, is known to have had an astonishing effect on French 
society, which it fairly stirred to its depths by the terrible drama of which 
it revived the memory. At all events, it was the rudest blow struck at 
Guizot’s Government ; and it helped in no ordinary degree to disgust the 
French people with the rule of Louis Philippe and of his Minister. There 
can be little doubt, indeed, that it contributed largely to prepare the out- 
burst of the Revolution of February, 1848. 

When this Revolution broke out, Lamartine was the man of the crisis. 
During the agitation of the Reform banquets, his courage animated the 
Liberals ; and in the actual turmoil of the insurrection of February he 
exerted his eloquence in a most memorable manner, both in preventing 
any compromise between the Revolution and the Orleans family, and also, 
on the other hand, in arresting the progress of the Revolution itself to 
extreme and violent issues. In fact, as is remarked bya writer of our day, 
his prudence and eloquence prevented the repetition, in 1848, of the scenes 
which had disgraced the government of Robespierre ; and to him chiefly 
France owed the formation of a temporary Republic. Our readers will 
remember how, at the risk of his own life, Lamartine calmly withstood the 
demands of the insurgents and their leaders, to the effect that the red flag 
should be substituted for the tri-colour as the emblem of the new Republic. 
Elected a member of the Provisional Government, he now became 
Foreign Minister of the Republic ; and in this capacity he exerted himself 
to avoid that universal war of revolutionary propagandism and interference 
with other countries, which the more advanced revolutionists desired. In 
particular, his spirited and patriotic conduct in crushing the anarchic in- 
surrections of April 16 and May 15, must be regarded by all sensible and 
moderate men as having prevented the greatest of evils. Neither will 
Englishmen or Frenchmen have forgotten how, when the fury of the Revo- 
lution was at its height, in the previous February, he was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the personal safety of the Duchesse d’Orléans and of 
her fatherless sons. 

But M. de Lamartine’s popularity was short-lived. Although his 
magnanimity, courage, and enthusiasm had made him ,the foremost man 
in Paris during the days of February, his subsequent conduct failed to 
satisfy the instincts or wishes of his countrymen ; andat the general elec- 
tion of 1849, he found the popular enthusiasm in his cause so far diminished 
that only with great difficulty was he returned to the Chamber, though but 
a few months before six or seven constituencies had sought in vain the 
honour of having him as their representative. Though nominated for the 
Presidential office along with Louis Napoleon and General Cavaignac, he 
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polled only a scanty number of votes. The coup @état of December 2nd 
had the effect of laying Lamartine entirely aside from public life, together 
with many of those of his cotemporaries who had taken part in the 
Revolution. 

From that date, however, M. Lamartine did not pass an idle existence. 
On the contrary, he was busier with his pen than most of his fellows. 
During the last twenty years of it he found leisure to publish several 
important works, including (ter alia) a sort of poetical autobiography 
entitled “ Raphael, pages de la vingtitme année ;” his “ Histoire de la Re- 
volution de 1848 ;” “ Les Confidences” and “ Nouvelles Confidences” (both 
also of an autobiographical character) ; “ Toussaint Ouverture,” a tragedy 
in five acts; “ Généviéve, Memoires d’une Servante ;” “ Histoire de la 
Restauration ;” “ Histoire de la Turquie ;” and a variety of detached 
memoirs and biographical sketches, published from time to time under 
different titles. Many—perhaps most—of these appeared originally, in 
some shape or other, in the public journals ; and M. Lamartine has also 
acted as the Rédacteur of more than one public journal, particularly “ Le 
Conseiller du Peuple.” His latest works, more especially his “ Histoire 
de la Constituante,” and his “ Cours Familier de Littérature ”—the latter 
of which was brought out by the aid and subscriptions of his friends— 
though brilliant and glowing, bear marks of literary haste and carelessness, 
and did not help to increase his reputation. 





LE MARQUIS DE MOUSTIER. 


THE Marquis de Moustier, who died at Paris on Friday, February 
sth, from disease of the heart, was a native of the Doubs. He entered 
public life under the Republic, having been chosen in 1849 as representa- 
tive for the Department of the Doubs in the Legislative Assembly ; after 
the coup détat he was placed in the Consultative Commission, but 
resigned his position on the issuing of the decree which confiscated the 
property of the House of Orleans. He afterwards attached himself to the 
Emperor, and in 1853 was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to Berlin, 
where he showed great address and diplomatic ability at a very critical 
period. He was afterwards transferred, in the same capacity, first to 
Vienna, and then to Constantinople ; and it was on the strong recom- 
mendation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys that he was appointed, in September, 
1866, to the post of Minister of France for Foreign Affairs, which he held 
down to within a few weeks of his death. He was held in great honour 
by the Emperor, who conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and named him to the senate, and who, as is well-known, had 
intended him for a very important embassy, had his life been prolonged. 
He was the sixty-seventh Minister of Foreign Affairs since the first 
creation of that office by Henry 1V. He was buried at the church of St. 
Clothilde, his body being followed to the grave by the Corps Diploma- 
tigue, a deputation of the senate, and very many members of the Legisla- 
tive Chamber and the Council of State. 








